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This  magnificent  buck,  with  antlers  "in 
the  velvet,"  was  caught  by  the  camera  of 
Lon  Fitzgerald,  Texas  Game  and  Fish 
Commission.  See  page  14  to  learn  what 
has  happened  to  the  deer  population  in 
one  of  our  eastern  states. 
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L.  D.  Young,  Jr. 

Director 

Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 

,. Statistical  figures  handed  to  members  attending  the 
Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission  meeting  in  Mobile, 
April  17,  should  be  further  reason  for  every  effort  to  hold 
and  improve  this  vital  industry  of  the  Southland. 

Dudley  Gunn,  executive  secretary  of  the  Maine  Fish- 
eries Commission,  compiled  the  1950  figures  from  reports 
made  by  Federal  Wildlife  Service.  The  breakdown  included 
the  states  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and 
Alabama,  which  compose  the  commission. 

We  have  selected  at  random  four  of  the  resources  and 
give  you  the  dollar  value  as  produced  by  the  states.  You 
will  note  that  Louisiana  leads  in  each. 

Shrimp: 

Louisiana   $16,338,425 

Texas    9,904,408 

Florida   3,692,110 

Mississippi    2,070,589 

Alabama  1,106,772 

Total $33,112,304 

Oysters: 

Louisiana  $  2,842,603 

Alabama  534,116 

Florida   392,450 

Mississippi    195,370 

Texas    44,678 

Total $  4,009,217 

Blue    Crabs: 

Louisiana   $  763,048 

Mississippi    202,005 

Texas   30,184 

Florida  27,390 

Alabama  25,920 

Total $   1,048,547 

Menhaden: 

Louisiana   $  2,326,855 

Mississippi    827,650 

Texas   463,259 

Total $   3,617,764 

Those  present  for  the  meeting  heard  warnings  that  a 
continuous  fight  must  be  waged  against  predators  and  dis- 
eases to  protect  and  develop  these  highly  valued  natural 
resources. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  offshore  dam- 
age occurring  or  made  possible  by  offshore  exploration  for 
oil.  This  committee  will  report  at  a  later  meeting. 

Ten  people  from  Louisiana,  the  largest  delegation  to 
represent  any  of  the  states,  attended  the  commission. 
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For  Deluxe  Wing  Shooting-- 
Around  The  Calendar-- Give 

This  A  Try! 


Photos  by  Hurley  Campbell  and  Claude  Gresham 


The   man   peered   cautiously   out  of  the  ] 
blind    and    cocked    an    ear    into    the    wind. 
Sure  enough,  there  they  came — low,  fight- 
ing  against  the  stiff  norther  that  had  been  ! 
blowing  in   all   day  behind  the  cold  front.  | 
With  a  quick  low-spoken  word  to  his  com-  i 
panion,  he  picked  up  his  caller,  which  was  | 
suspended  from  a  looped  thong  around  his 
neck,  and  blew  the  opening  notes  of  the| 
call.    As  he  neared  the  end  of  the  call  his  I 
companion  joined  in,  and  the  two  callers 
worked  back  and  forth  in  perfect  unison. 
The  birds  heard  and   answered  by  begin- 1 
ning  a  slightly  crosswind  glide  down  and1 
into  the  area  of  the  blind.  Closer  and  closer) 
they  came,  in  and  in  until  two  guns  rose 
ahead   of  two  gunners  and  split  the   cold 
crisp  air. 


As  somebody  once  said,  "If  people  wore 
feathers  very  few  of  them  would  be  smart 
enough    to    be   crows",   but    .   .   . 


Such  is  winter  crow  shooting  around  the 
big  Louisiana  roosting  areas.  Many  wing 
shooters  have  become  familiar  with  this 
scene  in  recent  years  as  a  source  of  un- 
equalled wing  shooting  pleasure  in  today's 
picture  of  short  seasons  and  limited  bag- 
limits  on  all  game  bird  species.  However, 
the  "season"  on  this  kind  of  crow  shooting 
usually  goes  out  by  reason  that  the  roosts 
break  up  as  the  birds  scatter  over  a  wide 
range  to  begin  nesting.  Then  many  shooters 
will  give  old  Betsy  her  year-end  overhaul, 
and  lock  the  gun  cabinet  until  September. 
But  you  know  what  they're  doing?  They're 
locking  the  cabinet  on  some  of  the  finest 
wing  shooting,  fast  and  furious,  different 
and  interesting,  to  be  had  any  place. 

As  the  birds  scatter  in  pairs,  to  every 
acre  sized  woodlot  throughout  the  farming 
sections  of  the  country-side,  the  "season" 
opens  for  spring  and  early  summer  crow 
shooting.  I  remember  one  Saturday  in 
April.  We  left  Baton  Rouge  about  sun-up 
and  headed  north.  It  was  a  typical  day, 
clear  with  a  light  breeze  that  pushed  the 
big  cumulus  clouds  along  easily,  cool  now 
in  the  morning  but  with  the  promise  that  it 
would  be  hot  before  noon.  We  knew  the 
mosquitoes  would  be  thick  in  the  woods 
and  that  by   10   o'clock  we  would  be   dog- 


The  back  roads  are  best  for  spring  and 
sheltered  spot  and  to  avoid  slamming  car  do 
nearby    birds. 


tired,  sweaty-dirty,  and  beer-thirsty,  but 
that  didn't  in  the  least  dull  our  enthusiasm 
for  the  day  ahead.  If  we  had  had  our 
crystal  ball  in  focus  and  could  have  seen 
the  shooting  that  lay  ahead  that  morning, 
I  doubt  if  either  of  us  could  have  stood  the 
strain.  Such  is  the  wisdom  of  not  granting 
to  man  perceptive  vision.  As  soon  as  we 
got  clear  of  the  built-up  residential  areas, 
and  into  farming  country,  we  talked  over 
and  agreed  on  the  day's  plan  of  action. 
We  took  to  the  side  roads,  winding  back 
and  forth  through  slightly  hilly  countryside, 
partly  farmed,  partly  grazed,  criss-crossed 
by  gravel-bedded  streams  and  timbered 
with  a  nice  mixture  of  hardwood  and  pine. 
In  short,  this  was  a  beautiful  drive  even  if 
there  hadn't  been  some  real  fine  shooting- 
waiting  to  be  had.  This  is  ideal  summer 
crow  range. 

Soon  we  came  to  a  likely  looking  section 
of  timber,  no  barns  or  houses  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  but  there  was  a  nice  corn 
field  adjacent  to  the  woods  on  one  side  and 
some  pasture  land  on  the  other.  There 
surely  ought  to  be  some  birds  in  here. 
We  parked  and  got  out.  After  loading  our 
pockets  with  shells  and  applying  mosquito 
dope,  we  took  off  down  an  old  logging- 
road.  About  200  or  300  yards  into  the 
woods  we  found  a  small  clearing  which, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  was  surrounded 
by  patches  of  brush.  We  looked  it  over 
and  listened  with  eager  anticipation  to 
the  crow  talk  going  on  across  the  pasture 
from  us.  Taking  our  positions  carefully 
to  provide  maximum  cover  without  undue 
restriction  of  visibility  and  gun  room,  we 
pulled  down  our  camouflaged  caps  and  at 
the  pre-arranged  signal  started  the  biggest 
fight  heard  in  that  section  of  the  country 
since  the  elections.  Man — were  those  crows 
mad !  They  tried  to  eat  us  up.  Naturally, 
we  had  to  defend  ourselves  by  whatever 
means  possible,  the  best  at  hand  being  a 
20  ga.  shooting  No.  8's  on  improved  cylin- 
der. When  they  decided  to  withdraw  and 
re-group,  an  A  r  m  y  expression  meaning 
"let's  get  the  hell  out  of  here",  we  counted 
between  us  37  birds  on  the  ground.  Of 
course,  now,  I  won't  try  to  tell  you  that 
this  went  on  all  day — it  didn't.  We  had 
the   good   spots   and   those   which   provided 
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here's  graphic  evidence  that  crows  can  be 
suckers  when  confronted  by  a  good  man  with 
a   call    and   gun. 

no  shooting  at  all,  but  by  the  time  we  quit 
around  noon  we  did  have  a  count  of  sixty 
odd  birds  each  for  the  day's  shooting. 
Hmmm,  you're  just  a  bit  interested,  huh? 
O.  K.,  Podnah,  here's  how  to  do  it. 

MOBILITY 

For  this  type  of  crow  shooting,  the  first 
thing  you  need  is  mobility.  You  cannot 
cover  enough  ground  walking;  horseback 
might  work;  the  automobile  works  with 
limitations.  The  ideal  means  of  transpor- 
tation is  the  one-man  helicopter  that  Ma- 
rines are  using  these  days.  Since  most  of 
us  do  not  have  one  of  these  available, 
let's  go  back  up  the  list  and  discuss  the 
use  of  the  automobile  in  this  type  of  hunt- 
ing. 

Drive  out  into  the  country  and  get  off 
the  paved  roads.  Pick,  if  you  can,  farming- 
country — preferably  mixed  type  farming, 
small  places  with  some  cattle  raising  and 
a  little  lumbering  thrown  in.  Really  big 
timbered  areas  do  not  attract  a  large  crow 
population,  probably  due  to  the  lack  of  a 
readily  available  food  supply,  especially  as 
compared  with  the  type  areas  mentioned 
above.  Water  must  be  available  in  the  area, 
but  small  creeks  are  sufficient.  Pick  an 
isolated  strip  or  section  of  woods.  It  need 
not  be  large — anything  over  a  few  acres 
is  fine,  but  it  must  be  at  least  M  mile  or 
more  from  an  inhabited  dwelling  for  best 
results.  Crows  are  to  be  found  closer  than 
this  to  habitation,  but  they  do  not  decoy 
well  to  the  call  when  you  are  calling  too 
close  to  a  house.  When  you  finish  shoot- 
ing at  one  spot,  return  to  the  car,  drive  at 
least  one  mile,  then  pick  out  the  first  likely 
looking  spot  as  decribed  above  and  repeat 
the  performance.  Avoid  overdriving  be- 
tween shoots.  If  you  want  to  go  for  a 
ride,  O.  K.,  but  you  are  wasting  valuable 
shooting  time. 

CLOTHING   AND    THE    USE    OF    COVER 

The  second  most  important  item  to  con- 
sider is  clothing  and  the  use  of  cover. 
Clothing  is  simply  disposed  of  by  saying- 
go  to  your  nearest  surplus  dealer  and  buy 
trousers,   jacket   of   Marine   jungle   camou- 
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There  are  many  crow  calls  on  the  market — some  good,  m 
bad.  Here  are  four  of  the  better  ones,  from  left  to  right:  Denni: 
Lohman,   Olt,   and    Purdue    (no    longer   available   commercially). 


ny  The    author's    choice    of    shootin'    iron    is    a    light    20    gauge    pump, 

an,       Regardless    of    your    choice    its    shell    capacity    will    seem    inadequate 
when   the   crows   swarm    in. 


By  its  very  nature,  this  type  of  crow  shooting  affords  abundant  opportunity  for  the 
careless  hunter  to  have  accidents.  Never  put  a  loaded  gun  in  the  car,  and  don't  load  up 
until  you're  in  shooting  position.     Keep  actions  open  at  all  times  unless  you're  in  the  blind. 


One    of  the    best    positions   for   the    caller    is   with    gun    butt   resting 
on    right    hip    and    gun    in    crook    of    right    arm. 


flage  material.  Other  clothing  may  do,  but 
this  is  the  best.  A  good  second  is  clothing 
of  Marine  green  color.  Khaki  is  very  poor 
in  the  woods  as  are,  of  course,  most  shirts 
and  trousers,  i.  e.  white  shirts,  blue  jeans. 
To  decoy  the  crows  you've  got  to  be  hidden 
well  and  stay  hidden.  Don't  forget  the  hat 
— it  is  about  the  most  important  item  on 
the  clothing  list.  Your  face,  brother,  ain't 
at  all  pretty  to  a  crow — regardless  of  what 
your  mother  always  told  you.  So  keep  it 
under  your  hat  brim.  That  upturned  puss 
of  yours  shines  like  a  mirror. 

The  use  of  cover  I  regard  as  something 
you  just  have  to  learn  in  the  field.  About 
all  one  can  do  on  paper  is  to  set  down 
some  principles.  You  will  have  to  apply 
them  according  to  your  own  needs  and 
position.  In  taking  cover,  the  important 
thing  is  breaking  symmetrical  or  recogniza- 
ble outlines.  This  can  often  be  as  effec- 
tively done  by  the  use  of  light,  shadow, 
and  background  as  with  physical  screen- 
ing. The  novice  is  literally  inclined  to 
crawl  under  a  pile  of  brush.  He  then  finds 
that  although  the  birds  never  do  locate 
him,  nonetheless,  he  never  shoots  any  birds 
because  he  is  completely  restricted  in  his 
movements.  He  can  never  bring  his  gun 
to  bear  on  the  target.  The  nice  balance 
between  gun  room,  visibility  and  cover  is 
not  achieved  in  a  day.  Practice  makes  per- 
fect, and  if  you  have  somewhat  less  than 
two   heads,  you'll   learn. 

THE   CALL  AND   HOW   TO   USE   IT 

The  third  essential  item  is  the  call.  There 
are  many  calls  available  on  the  market  to- 
day. As  with  all  things,  they  range  from 
excellent  to  lousy  according  to  the  opinions 
of  the  "experts",  which  are  consistently 
inconsistent.  In  other  words,  it  all  depends 
on  whom  you  ask.  I  have  made  and  used 
my  own  calls  as  well  as  those  of  a  dozen 
different  manufacturers.  At  the  risk  of 
being  tarred  and  feathered,  I  am  going  out 
on  the  limb — way  out — and  recommend  the 
Lohman   Crow   Call   as   the   best   commer- 

V   fast   shooting    gun    will    help    you    roll    up 
score.    Note  empty  shell  flying  from   gun. 
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daily  available  call.  Of  course,  there  are 
a  bunch  of  nature  boys  around,  I  can  hear 
'em  cawin'  now,  who  will  contend  they 
don't  need  a  call  for  crows.  They  can  just 
call  them  with  their  mouths.  To  which  I 
can  only  say,  "I  know  you  can,  but  can 
you  keep  it  up  for  twenty  minutes  without 
stopping  and  all  day  to  boot"?  With  your 
voice  try  imitating  an  old  crow  calling  out 
of  a  pine  top.  Now  put  some  volume  in  it. 
You  want  it  heard  a  half  mile  away.  Rough 
isn't  it?  The  use  of  a  call  is  just  easier. 
As  for  the  proper  use  of  the  call,  your  best 
teachers  are  the  crows.  Listen  and  repeat! 
There  are  several  basic  calls  which  you  will 
quickly  recognize.  In  order  to  talk  about 
them  you  have  to  give  them  names,  al- 
though the  names  may  not  represent  the 
facts  as  truly  as  might  be  hoped.  There 
is  the  General  Call — a  slow,  even  drawn 
out  caw — usually  repeated  three  times  with 
a  pause  followed  by  three  more  caws.  It 
is  a  good  opening  call  because  it  seems  to 
get  an  answer  from  any  birds  within  hear- 
ing. Birds  may  or  may  not  decoy  to  this 
call  when  repeated.  The  Fight  Call,  which 
is  the  most  useful,  consists  of  shorter,  more 
rapid  caws  in  groups  of  five  or  six  re- 
peated over  and  over.  Birds  which  an- 
swered an  opening  General  Call  will  decoy 
to  the  fight  call.  Crows,  it  seems,  would 
rather  fight  than  feed  so  the  best  way  to 
get  some  shooting  is  just  move  into  a  crow 
neighborhood  and  start  a  good  fight.  The 
Growl,  which  is  just  what  the  name  sounds 
like — a  low  steady  growling  caw,  rising  and 
falling  in  volume — is  what  the  crow  uses 
in  the  clinches.  If  properly  timed  in  the 
fight  sequence  it  will  bring  birds  storming 
in  to  knock  your  hat  off.  There  are  other 
calls,  variations  and  some  fine  points  here 
and  there,  but  the  above  will  get  you  by 
very  satisfactorily.  You  will  very  early 
in  the  game  become  aware  of  the  Alarm 
Call  and,  needless  to  say,  never  sound  this 
call  under  any  circumstances.  There  are  a 
number  of  crow  call  records  available  at 
your  local  sporting  goods  dealer. 

WEAPONS 

Fourth  in  order  of  importance  is  weap- 
ons. This  discussion  has  dealt  mostly  with 
crow  shooting  as  wing  shooting — thus  the 
shotgun  is  the  order  of  the  day.  However, 
there  are  variations  which  enable  a  man 
to  play  the  game  with  a  good  little  scope 
sighted  .22.  This  is  the  solitary  form  of 
the  game.  One  man  with  his  rifle  and  call 
takes  his  stand — not  along  an  edge  of 
clearing  as  for  wing  shooting — but  deep  in 
a  thicket  from  which  he  can  cover  a  single 
dead  tree.  Calling  is  of  a  more  subdued 
nature.  The  idea  being  to  bring  the  birds 
in  singly  and  with  their  natural  tendency 
to  sit  down  in  that  dead  tree,  you  stand  a 
good  chance  of  getting  several  shots  before 
moving  on.  Although  the  number  of  birds 
counted  in  this  form  of  the  game  is  much 
lower,  it  is  still  a  lot  of  fun  for  the  rifle- 
man. I  have  run  as  high  as  seven  birds  on 
a  single  stand.  If  you  don't  miss  and  flare 
the  bird  off,  the  .22  does  not  particularly 
alarm   incoming  birds  and  the  falling  bird 
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only  serves  to  increase  their  curiosity.  I 
have  on  a  number  of  occasions  killed  birds 
with  the  pistol  when  they  decoyed  in  very 
close  and  sat  down. 

I  am  sure  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  many  different 
weapons  could  be  used,  but  for  my  choice, 
I'll  take  the  scatter-gun  and  wing  shooting 
version.  I  would  say  that  nearly  any  shot- 
gun, load  and  choke,  would  be  satisfactory 
if  you  hit  what  you  shoot  at  with  it.  My 
own  preferences  run  to  the  lighter  gauges, 
shorter  barrels,  lighter  loads,  smaller  shot 
and  more  open  bores.  Let's  take  up  the 
whys  in  order.  I  finally  settled  on  the 
.20  gauge  shooting  light  field  loads  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  First,  it  packs  sufficient 
wallop  to  get  the  job  done,  yet  my  pump 
repeater  weeighs  only  about  six  pounds. 
Field  loads  are  fully  as  effective  as  the 
heavier  charges  on  90%  of  your  shots, 
and  the  lessened  accumulated  recoil  after 
fifty  or  a  hundred  shots  will  help  the 
shooter  maintain  his  own  effectiveness.  The 
weight  of  the  shells  themselves  is  something- 
to  consider  also,  especially  in  roost  shoot- 
ing- where  you  often  have  to  walk  a  couple 
of  miles  or  more  to  get  into  the  roost  area. 

The  shorter  barrels  make  for  faster  gun 
handling,  an  important  factor  when  the 
birds  come  swarming  in.  Small  shot — I  use 
No.  8's — give  a  dense  enough  pattern  to 
insure  a  "graveyard  dead"  crow  at  any 
reasonable  range  (exact  range  dependent 
upon  choke  you're  using).  It  is  axiomatic 
that  to  maintain  pattern  density  you  must 
decrease  shot  size  if  you  go  to  smaller 
gauges.  Thus  if  you  stick  with  a  ten  gauge 
you  can  probably  get  killing  density  with 
No.  6  and  even  No.  4  shot. 

The  item  of  what  choke  to  use  has  prob- 
ably been  the  most  maligned  one  of  all. 
How  many  times  have  you  heard  a  man 
bragging  on  his  favorite  shootin'  iron,  say- 
ing that  he  had  the  most  far-knocking, 
tight-shootin',  choke-bored  long  torn  that 
ever  busted  a  cap?  Maybe  he  did,  and  still 
does,    but    for    every    dove,    duck,    crow, 
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or  what-have-you  that  he  killed  at  some 
phenomenal  range,  how  many  did  he  miss 
at  close  and  medium  ranges  because  of  that 
very  tight  pattern?  Beaucoup,  my  friend, 
beaucoup.  Very  few  wingshots  of  today 
have  the  ability  to  take  full  advantage  of 
a  full  choke  gun.  I  know  that  on  the  vast 
majority  of  my  crow  shots — within  35 
yards — I  can  hit  much  better  with  a  30 
inch  pattern  than  with  a  12  inch  pattern. 
For  this  reason  I  usually  set  my  Poly  Choke 
on  improved  cylinder. 

The  above  discussion  on  my  choice  of 
weapons  was  presented  for  what  it's  worth, 
but  remember  one  of  my  opening  state- 
ments in  this  section:  Any  gun  you  can 
hit  with  is  satisfactory. 

USE  OF  DECOYS 

We  must  discuss  the  use  of  decoys  as  our 
fifth  item.  Every  time  you  pick  up  an 
article  on  crow  shooting,  somebody  has 
come  up  with  another  type  decoy  to  add 
to  the  truck  load  of  paraphernalia  that  the 
literary  crow  shooters  seem  to  pack  around 
the  countryside. 

When  I  was  young  and  in  my  prime,  I 
have  at  one  time  or  another  packed  around 
a  menagerie  of  stuffed  owls,  crows  and 
even  a  fox,  a  live  cat,  a  tame  crow,  card- 
board, wood  and  wire  decoys.  I  am  ashamed 
to  admit  that  I  once  spent  a  whole  after- 
noon crawling  around  on  my  hands  and 
knees  through  waist  high  sage  grass  call- 
ing crows  and  rolling  over  on  my  back  to 
shoot,  just  because  some  guy  wrote  in  a 
magazine  that  that  was  a  good  way  to 
decoy  crows  on  the  theory  that  a  crow  can't 
recognize  a  man  if  he  isn't  standing  up. 
Oh,  Brother!  All  I  got  out  of  that  day 
was  a  sore  shoulder  where  that  old  16  ga. 
bucked  me  back  against  solid  ground. 
Whoa  now,  before  you  rush  for  your  favor- 
ite pen  with  which  to  slay  me — I  am  not 
saying  that  decoys  won't  work.  They  will — 
but  you've  got  to  have  calling  even  with 
decoys,  and  if  your  calling  is  good  enough 
you  just  don't  need  them.  This  is  especially 
true  of  spring  and  summer  type  shooting 
which  we  are  discussing  here.  In  the  win- 
ter roost  shooting  decoys  might  be  more 
useful,  but  I  still  have  not  found  them 
worth  the  trouble.  Baiting  as  a  form  of 
decoying  is  very  good  provided  local  condi- 
tions are  right.  Usually  the  baiting  is  not 
deliberate  on  the  shooter's  part  but  he  can 
take  advantage  of  the  situation.  For  ex- 
ample— I  recall  one  severe  winter  in  which 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  and 
frozen  for  weeks.  This  was  unusual  in  that 
region  and  extremely  heavy  crow  concen- 
trations were  building  up  in  the  area,  prob- 
ably due  to  southward  migration  of  birds 
which  in  a  normal  winter  would  have  stayed 
further  north.  Because  of  the  snow  and 
frozen  ground  the  food  supply  was  very 
short,  and  thousands  of  birds  were  coming 
in  daily  to  feed  in  a  field  back  of  a  local 
slaughter  house.  Ordinarily  there  would 
have  been  a  few  hundred  birds  in  this 
area,  which  would  have  provided  good 
shooting.  But  with  the  thousands  that  win- 
ter— man,  I  had  me  a  ball ! 
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A  crippled  bird  may  be  staked  out  in 
the  open  and  frequently  makes  a  good 
decoy,  especially  if  it  will  holler  a  bit.  I'm 
just  squeamish  enough,  however,  that  this 
doesn't  appeal  to  me.  Another  trick  worth 
trying  sometime  is  to  take  your  first  two 
dead  birds,  tie  their  feet  together  with  a 
short  length  of  cord,  and  fling  them  as  high 
as  possible  into  an  exposed  tree  about  20 
to  30  yards  from  your  cover  location.  This 
serves  to  center  the  attention  of  incoming 
birds  away  from  the  caller. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  sixth  and  last  section  I'll  devote  to 
mentioning  some  of  the  items  of  equipment 
you  might  need  which  have  not  been  pre- 
viously mentioned.  Most  of  these  are  stand- 
ard hunting,  hiking  or  camping  essentials 
and  not  limited  or  peculiar  to  crow  shoot- 
ing. I  always  carry  knife,  matches  and 
compass — even  going  where  I  have  been 
many  times.  If  the  area  is  new  to  me,  then 
I  take  along  a  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  Quadrangle  of  the  area.  Some  good 
stout  twine  will  frequently  be  handy.  An 
extra  call  is  worth  the  room  it  takes  up. 
A  call  will  break  or  fail  you  sometimes  so 
a  spare  makes  sense.  I  carry  a  small  com- 
pactly packaged  first-aid  and  snake  bite 
kit.  The  wisdom  of  this  is  obvious  and  has 
been  so  frequently  hashed  over  that  I  won't 
do  it  again.  Good  quality  boots  or  leggings 
seem  reasonable  to  me.  Mosquito  dope  is 
handy  most  of  the  time  and  there  are  num- 
erous good  brands. 

So  there  you  have  it.  Sounds  easy,  'tis. 
Sounds  good,  'tis.  Sounds  like  fine  shootin' 
— Man,  it's  the  sweetest  shootin'  this  side 
of  heaven!  —THE  END 


Pintails,  or  sprig,  made  up  only  8.3%  of 
the   total    kill    in    1952. 
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Since  1950  an  intensive  check  on  the 
legal  kill  of  waterfowl  in  Louisiana  has 
been  made  by  the  Pittman-Robertson  sec- 
tion of  the  Fish  and  Game  Division.  In 
gathering  this  data,  during  the  1952  hunt- 
ing season,  13,080  hunters  were  individual- 
ly checked  in  the  field  after  they  had  com- 
pleted the  day's  hunt.  These  hunter  bag 
checks  were  made  to  represent  all  sections 

i  of  the  state  and  23,299  ducks,  geese  and 
coots  were  found  in  the  possession  of  the 

J  hunters  questioned.  In  recording  this  in- 
formation, each  bag  checked  was  broken 
down  according  to  total  kill  by  species, 
and  each  hunter  was  questioned  as  to  the 
number  of  unretrieved  ducks  accounted  for 
during  the  day's  hunt. 

In  general  the  1952  hunting  season, 
which  extended  from  November  5  through 
December  29,  provided  fairly  good  hunting 
on  the  areas  that  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  good  supply  of  water.  The  hunt- 
ing obtained  on  these  areas  during  the 
first  week  continued  through  November  in 
most  areas  and  even  to  the  end  of  season 
in  others.  This  is  most  unusual,  since  the 
shooting  in  any  given  season  on  the  heavily 
hunted   areas  is   normally  at  its  best   only 
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during  the  first  few  days  and  at  other  odd 
times  during  the  season  when  major  flights 
arrive  in  the  state  or  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions occur. 

The  principal  problem  encountered  this 
year  by  duck  hunters  was  locating  a  place 
to  hunt.  The  coastal  marshes,  the  im- 
poundments of  northwest  Louisiana,  and 
the  stable  water  areas  of  northeast  Loui- 
siana provided  shooting  areas  for  large 
numbers  of  hunters,  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  water  supply.  However,  the  extremely 
valuable  public  hunting  areas  such  as  the 
Atchafalaya  River  bottoms,  Catahoula 
Lake,  the  Mississippi  River,  the  woodland 
river  bottom  of  northeast  Louisiana,  and 
large  portions  of  the  southwest  Louisiana 
rice  fields  did  not  produce  duck  hunting  of 
any  note  this  year,  due  to  extremely  low 
water  levels,  which  were  a  result  of  the 
most  intense  drought  since  1924.  The  latter 
areas  seldom  get  a  suitable  water  supply 
prior  to  early  December.  This  year  drought 
conditions  were  such  that  the  hunting  sea- 
son had  closed  before  water  levels  reached 
a  sufficient  level  to  attract  large  numbers 
of  waterfowl. 

In  comparing  the  hunting  from  year  to 
year,  or  in  one  area  with  another,  a  meas- 
urement figure  on  the  average  kill  success 
per  hunter  per  day  for  that  year  or  area  is 
used.  For  example,  the  13,080  hunters 
checked  during  the  1952  season  had  bagged 
19,337  ducks,  indicating  that  the  average 
kill  per  hunter  per  day  for  1951  was  1.48 
ducks. 

A  comparison  of  the  bag  check  figures 
for  the  1951  and  1952  hunting  seasons 
reveals  that  the   average  hunter's  success 
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was  almost  precisely  the  same,  at  about  1.5 
ducks  per  day. 

The  average  kill  on  mallards  increased 
from  3.4%  to  7.4%.  The  only  major  de- 
crease occurred  in  the  ring-necked  ducks. 
In  1951  the  kill  on  this  species  was  second 
to  the  mallard  with  a  total  of  12%,  while 
in  1952  this  percentage  dropped  to  2.6% 
and  placed  the  ring-necked  duck  seventh 
on  the  kill  list.  With  these  exceptions,  only 
slight  changes  in  the  kill  composition  oc- 
curred, and  the  green-winged  teal,  pintail, 
and  gadwalls  again  received  about  10%  of 
the  shooting  pressure  each,  just  as  they  did 
in  1951. 

In  comparing  the  kill  by  areas  over  the 
state,  the  hunters  of  north  Louisiana  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  average 
hunter's  success  in  their  section  of  the 
state  was  almost  as  high  in  1952  as  that 
produced  in  the  coastal  marshes,  even 
though  the  water  shortage  curtailed  hunt- 
ing on  the  better  areas  north  of  the 
marshes.  This  held  true  in  both  northeast 
and  northwest  Louisiana,  as  shown  in  the 
hunter  bag  check  table. 


20,000,  used  this  drainage  canal  on  the  Coulee 
refuge  during  daylight  hours  and  fed  in  the 
Wham    Brake   area   at   night. 
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SOUTHEAST 

The  marshes  of  southeast  Louisiana  pro- 
duced the  highest  hunter  success  figure 
(1.95)  of  any  region  of  the  state  during 
1952.  This  also  held  true  in  1951,  when 
the  average  kill  per  hunter  per  day  was 
2.15. 

This  may  possibly  be  explained  by  the 
topography  of  that  region,  which  requires 
all  hunters  to  be  well-equipped.  Roads  in 
this  section  lead  only  to  the  edge  of  hunt- 
ing areas,  and  persons  desiring  to  hunt 
must  be  equipped  with  boats,  motors,  pi- 
rogues, and  decoys.  The  hunters  equipped 
only  with  hip  boots  and  gun  can't  make  it 
in  this  area  as  they  do  in  other  sections  of 
the  state. 

Complementing-  this  situation  is  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  hunters  and  trap- 
pers take  to  the  marsh  and  help  keep  a 
well-dispersed  duck  population  moving.  The 
only  refuges  existing  in  this  region  are  the 
large  open  lakes  and  the  Delta  Refuge  on 
the  extreme  fringe  of  the  region.  The  whole 
marsh  area  is  accessible  by  boat  and  is 
hunted.  These  factors  combine  to  make 
a  high  average  kill,  especially  in  periods 
of  bad  weather,  when  ducks  are  driven  off 
the  large  lakes  into  the  surrounding  marsh. 

As  shown  in  the  tables,  mallards  made  up 
39.5%  of  the  total  kill  in  the  southeast. 
The  pintail  population,  which  is  normally 
considered  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
hunters  of  this  section,  provided  only  7.1% 
of  kill  and  placed  this  species  fifth  on 
the  kill  list,  following  the  mallard,  green- 
winged  teal,  gadwall,  and  scaup. 

The  kill  figures  also  revealed  that  most 
of  the  coots  killed  in  the  state  are  taken 
in  southeast  Louisiana.  Coot  shooting  pro- 
vides large  numbers  of  hunters  with  sport 
in  this  section,  although  they  seldom  are 
taken  by  hunters  in  north  Louisiana  for 
either  food  or  sport  in  spite  of  their  rela- 
tive abundance. 

The  goose  kill  figures  shown  are  rather 
low  for  this  section,  since  only  a  few  of 
the  goose  hunters  came  through  the  bag 
check  stations.    Most   of  the   geese  taken 
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in  this  section  were  shot  in  the  Delacroix 
region,  the  Lake  Decade  area  south  of 
Houma,  and  the  mud  fiat  area  east  of  the 
Delta  Refuge. 

SOUTHWEST 

Although  southwest  Louisiana  normally 
harbors  70%  of  the  duck  population  in  the 
state  during  November  and  December,  the 
hunter  success  figure  during  the  1952  hunt- 
ing season  was  only  1.53  for  the  coastal 
marshes  of  this  region. 

Here  in  the  southwest  the  mallard  com- 
prised 56%  of  the  total  bag,  while  the 
green-winged  teal  was  second  in  the  bag, 
making  up  10.5%  of  the  take.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  kill  was  well  distributed 
among  pintails,  gadwall,  mottled  ducks, 
shovellers,  baldpate  and  scaup.  While 
green-winged  teal  made  up  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  bag,  census  figures  re- 
vealed that  it  was  the  most  numerous  single 
species  found  in  this  section  and  normally 
comprised  about  35%  to  40%  of  the  total 
population  during  the  hunting  season.  In 
contrast  to  this  is  the  mallard  population, 
which  takes  up  well  over  half  the  kill  and 
yet  makes  up  only  about  25%  to  30%  of 
the  total  population  of  this  region. 

The  kill  figures  for  southwest  Louisiana 
reveal  that  nearly  all  of  the  Canada  and 
white-fronted  geese  and  most  of  the  blue 
and  snow  geese  taken  in  the  state  are  har- 
vested in  this  section.  Of  the  13,000  Can- 
ada Geese  that  wintered  in  the  state  over 


the  1952  hunting  season,  approximately 
12,000  confined  their  movements  to  south- 
west Louisiana.  The  remaining  1,000  win- 
tered largely  in  safety  along  the  sand  bars 
of  the  Mississippi  River  from  the  Arkansas 
line  to  the  Delta  Refuge. 

NORTHEAST 

In  northeast  Louisiana,  hunters  using 
those  areas  that  were  fortunate  enough  to 
contain  water  were  checked  and  found  to 
average  1.17  ducks  per  man  per  day.  The 
hunting  in  this  section  was  confined  largely 
to  the  stable  water  lakes  and  the  paper 
mill  settlement  basin  near  Monroe  known 
as  Wham   Brake. 

During  the  1952  hunting  season  the 
Wham  Brake  area  was  the  most  important 
single  public  hunting  area  in  the  state.  A 
waterfowl  population  sometimes  number- 
ing over  20,000  mallards  used  the  area  as 
a  feeding-ground  at  night  and  moved  out 
to  rest  in  a  nearby  drainage  canal  in  the 
Coulee  refuge  during  the  daylight  hours. 
These  birds,  plus  a  tremendous  wood  duck 
concentration,  provided  fair  season-long 
duck  shooting  in  the  face  of  the  heaviest 
conceivable  hunting  pressure.  At  times 
more  than  1500  hunters  were  in  the  area 
on  the  same  day,  and  estimates  were  made 
that  more  than  20,000  shots  were  fired 
on  some  days  at  the  high-flying  ducks. 

Mallards  comprised  56%  of  the  bag  in 
this    region,    while    wood    ducks   made   up 


28.2  9!'  of  the  kill,  even  though  the  daily 
limit  on  this  species  was  only  one  per 
hunter  per  day.  Wood  ducks  received  a 
terrific  blasting  here  because  it  was  about 
the  only  area  suitable  for  their  use  in  this 
section  of  the  state.  Drainage  and  low 
water  conditions  in  the  sloughs  and  brakes 
normally  used  by  wood  ducks  caused  them 
to  concentrate  in  the  Wham  Brake  area, 
where  they  were  shot  in  large  numbers. 
Some  hunters,  not  realizing  that  they  were 
hunting  the  area  where  nearly  every  wood 
duck  in  northeast  Louisiana  was  concen- 
trated, failed  to  understand  why  they  were 
not  permitted  to  take  four  of  this  species. 
In  considering  the  state  as  a  whole,  the 
wood  ducks  comprised  slightly  less  than 
2  %  of  the  total  population  and  yet  made 
up  7.4  %  of  the  total  kill.  This  is  more  out 
of  balance  than  any  other  species,  in  spite 
of  the  one  wood  duck  per  day  limit. 

NORTHWEST 

Duck  hunting  in  northwest  Louisiana  was 
confined  largely  to  the  stable  water  im- 
poundments such  as  Caddo,  Cross,  Wallace, 
Black,  Saline,  and  Bistineau.  Although 
only  very  small   numbers   of  ducks  winter 


in  this  section  of  the  state,  due  to  the 
limited  and  low-quality  duck  foods  availa- 
ble, the  hunters  in  this  section  averaged  a 
kill  of  1.49  ducks  per  man  per  day  during 
the  1952  season.  This  was  much  the  same 
as  during  the  1951  hunting  season  and 
slightly  less  than  during  the  1950  season, 
when  the  average  kill  was  1.62. 

The  kill  on  ring-necked  ducks  dropped 
from  49%  of  the  total  in  1951  to  10'.'<  in 
1952,  while  the  mallard  kill  increased  from 
18%  in  1951  to  45  %  in  1952.  The  wood 
duck  was  second  to  the  mallard  in  total 
kill  for  this  region,  as  it  was  in  northeast 
Louisiana,    comprising    11.6%    of   the    kill. 

SUMMARY 

One  of  the  principal  facts  revealed  in 
working  with  waterfowl  and  duck  hunters 
over  the  state  is  that  while  Louisiana  win- 
ters or  serves  as  a  transient  area  for  mil- 
lions of  ducks  and  geese  each  winter,  the 
average  person  does  not  have  a  place  to 
hunt  in  certain  sections  of  the  state.  South- 
west Louisiana,  the  major  waterfowl  region 
in  the  state,  contains  about  2,000  square 
miles  of  marsh,  yet  the  average  hunter  in 
Lake  Charles  and  similar  cities  cannot  find 


a  place  to  hunt  without  paying  a  high  daily 
fee,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the 
area.  Practically  every  acre  in  the  coastal 
marshes  of  this  region  is  tied  up  in  State 
or  Federal  Refuges,  or  posted  corporation 
ownerships;  and  the  hundreds  of  hunters 
interviewed  have  revealed  that  they  have 
to  trespass,  belong  to  a  club,  or  pay  a 
high  daily  fee  in  order  to  hunt.  Probably 
no  other  section  of  the  state  is  in  more  dire 
need  of  a  public  shooting  ground  than  the 
coastal  marshes  of  southwest  Louisiana. 
The  hunting  opportunity  for  this  section 
may  be  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  only 
300  to  400  hunters  cross  the  Hackberry 
Ferry  on  an  average  weekend  during  hunt- 
ing season  in  order  to  hunt  the  entire  marsh 
area  between  Calcasieu  Lake  and  Sabine 
Lake.  This  may  be  compared  with  the  fact 
that  as  many  as  1500  to  2000  hunters 
sometimes  use  the  5,000-acre  Wham  Brake 
area  near  Monroe  in  a  single  day. 

In  the  coastal  marshes  of  southwest 
Louisiana,  hunting  opportunities  are  slight- 
ly better,  but  the  situation  here  will  soon 
be  the  same  as  in  southwest  Louisiana.  The 
better  hunting  areas  are  principally  posted 


raphy  of  the  south    Louisiana   marshes   makes   it   necessary  for 
to   be   well-equipped,  thus    increasing   the   probability   of   his  su 


the   duck    hunter 
:cess. 


to  the  average  hunter,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  marsh  in  this  section  of  the  state 
is  being  rapidly  closed  to  public  hunting. 

Hunting  opportunities  for  the  average 
hunter  are  much  better  in  north  Louisiana 
than  on  the  coast,  but  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. The  present  hunting  opportunities 
are  due  principally  to  Catahoula  Lake,  the 
recreational  impoundments   bordering   Red 


River  in  Northwest  Louisiana,  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  the  Atchafalaya  Bottoms,  and 
the  Wham  Brake  area  near  Monroe,  which 
is  owned  by  a  corporation  but  not  posted 
to  the  public.  The  hunting  opportunity  in 
north  Louisiana  is  being  lessened  by  a  re- 
duction of  hunting  areas  through  drainage 
and  improper  water  management,  as  well 
as  the  daily  posting  of  additional  areas. 


WATERFOWL  HUNTER'S  BAG  CHECKS 
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Louisiana  presently  occupies  the  rather 
unique  position  of  having  an  excellent 
supply  of  ducks  and  geese,  one  of  if  not  the 
largest  waterfowl  refuge  system  in  the 
United  States,  but  comparatively  limited 
hunting  opportunities.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  the  NUMBER 
ONE  problem  facing  the  Louisiana  duck 
hunters  at  this  time  is  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  open  hunting  areas,  and,  if  at 
all  possible,  the  acquisition  of  other  areas 
for  public  hunting.  The  number  of  ducks 
allowed,  the  number  of  hunting  days,  etc. 
mean  little  to  the  average  duck  hunter  if 
he  doesn't  have  a  place  to  hunt. 


—THE  END 


Warren     M.    Simon,    Commission    Attorney,  [i 

New   Orleans,   is   a    native   of   St.   Martinville  ,j 

and   has   been   a   practicing   attorney  since   his  |i 
graduation    from    Tulane    University    in    1927. 

He  studied   pre-law   at   Louisiana  State   Uni-  i 
versity. 
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Long  Line  for  Cats 


A  rising  tide  and  a  strong  south- 
east wind  hammered  at  the  small 
boat,  from  which  an  experienced 
fisherman  clung  to  his  nylon  trotline 
and  calmly  removed  blue  channel  cat- 
fish, baiting  and  rebaiting  the  sharp 
pieces  of  steel  spaced  five  feet  apart 
on  the  line  which  reached  from  bank 
to  bank  of  South  Pass  at  Manchac. 


Text  &  Photos 

by 
John   Blanchard 

Lake  Maurepas,  Pass  Manchac,  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  South  Pass,  North  Pass — 
catfishing  territory  de  luxe  where  fishermen 
run  their  lines  the  year  'round  for  "bread, 
butter,  the  necessities  and  some  luxuries". 
Springtime  and  catfishing  are  almost 
synonyms  at  Manchac,  located  between  Lake 
Pontchartrain  and  Lake  Maurepas.  While 
spring  is  best,  catfishing  continues  12 
months  of  the  year  for  most  fishermen  in 
this  abundantly  rich  area. 

Cat-fishermen  have  no  eight-hour  days, 
few  if  any  holidays,  and  no  free  weekends. 
Most  of  them  are  carefree  and  happy,  con- 
tent to  fish,  hunt  and  trap  for  a  living. 
Friendly,  courteous,  accommodating  and 
likeable  might  aptly  describe  these  men  who 


quickly  advise  that  fish  bite  better  on  a 
check  tide  (a  period  when  the  tide  has  come 
in  and  has  not  yet  gone  out) ,  tides  much 
likened  to  gulf  and  sea  ebbs  and  flows. 

Telephones,  or  shocking  machines,  and 
outlaw  fishermen  temporarily  threatened 
this  §2,000,000  Louisiana  industry  until  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  rang- 
ers started  their  24-hour  vigil  over  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  state.  Protection 
from  giant  trawls,  illegal  equipment,  and 
prohibiting  the  taking  of  undersized  fish 
have  meant  much  to  the  fisherman  who 
buys  his  license  and  uses  legal  means  by 
which  to  take  the  freshwater  cats. 

The  Manchac  area  fisherman  depends 
upon    crawfish,   herring,    skipjacks    (shad). 
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flashing   in   the  v 
tied  to  a  light  le 


ake  Maurepas  (Manchac)  to  catch  herring 
ed  to  lure  the  herring  which  may  be  seen 
which    is   hooked   onto   a   small    bream    hook 


atfish  bait  used  by  Ma 
shown    in   the   boat   well,   handy   for   tl 
d   of   hooks  tied   about   five-feet   apart 


chicken  entrails,  alligator  innards,  eels, 
minnows  and  other  such  "delicacies"  for 
bait.  At  this  time  of  year,  crawfish  and 
herring-  lead  the  parade. 

Cat-fishermen  elsewhere  in  the  state  use 
liver,  small  grinnel  (choupique),  bar  soap, 
shrimp,  clams,  dough  balls,  algae  and  other 
oddities  in  addition  to  the  favorite  baits 
of  south  Louisiana  trotline  enthusiasts. 
These  may  be  strange  diets  for  fish,  but 
experiences  of  the  sports  and  commercial 
fishermen  have  proved  that  a  catfish,  espe- 
cially in  the  Springtime,  will  nibble  on  'most 
anything. 

Removing  a  catfish  from  a  hook  is  no 
task  for  a  novice;  it  takes  skill  to  stay 
away  from  the  sharp  fins  and  additional 
know-how  to  hold  a  slippery  creature  at 
night  or  during  a  high  wind.  If  the  be- 
whiskered  fellow  isn't  too  big,  most  men 
place  a  thumb  forward  of  the  left  pectoral 
fin  and  bind  the  right  pectoral  fin  with  the 
index  finger  and  middle  finger. 

While  the  Morgan  City  area,  St,  Mary, 
Ascension,  Assumption,  St.  Martin,  Iberia, 
Catahoula  and  others  are  big  producers  of 


catfish,  the  CONSERVATIONIST  photog- 
rapher visited  the  Manchac  area  to  secure 
firsthand  information  regarding  men  who 
fish  the  year  'round. 

With  the  three  Reno  brothers  as  hosts, 
all  being  full-time  cat-fishermen,  the  latest 
and  yet  ancient  method  of  trotlining  was 
revealed.  Nylon  lines  are  recommended  be- 
cause of  their  strength  and  durability. 
When  and  if  cotton  is  used,  the  lines  should 
be  soaked  several  days  before  bait  is  at- 
tached to  the  hooks  in  order  that  the  "new" 
scent  or  taste  may  be  washed  away.  Cotton 
lines  must  be  changed  every  three  weeks, 
while  nylon  will  last  approximately  three 
seasons — winter,  spring,  and  summer. 

Small  crawfish  are  hooked  in  the  tail,  as 
are  herring,  minnows,  shad,  and  small  eels. 
The  heads  of  the  crawfish  are  removed, 
along  with  the  larger  pincers,  to  make  the 
entire  body  of  the  crustacean  appear  more 
edible. 

Lines  are  sunk  within  four  feet  of  the 
bottom  (all  the  way  to  the  mud  in  other 
parts  of  the  state)  at  Manchac,  with  the 
tide  responsible  for  the  movement  of  bait. 


Three  in  a  row.    Three  smal 
pulls  his  boat  toward  the  catch. 


blue-cats  dangle  on   the   line  awaiting  their  fate  as  the  fishe 


comes  the   skin   from 
ith    pliers  mean   the 
econd  step   in   preparing  the  cat 
elly  and   removing  the  entrails 
ase   of  the    head,   afterward    cl 


Trotlines  are  "run"  as  often  as  they  pro- 
duce, night  and  day,  with  more  emphasis 
on  nighttime  fishing. 

"Live-boxes"  keep  the  hardy  cats  alive 
until  they  can  be  transported  to  the  nearby 
wholesale  dealer.  Few  fish  are  retailed  by 
the  trotliner,  since  the  price  "in  the  rough" 
(undressed)  is  currently  20  cents  per 
pound.  The  average  fisherman  at  this  time 
of  year  is  able  to  bring  about  700  to  900 
pounds  of  catfish  to  the  market  each  week. 
The  amount  varies  with  the  method  of 
catching  and  the  number  of  trotlines  in 
use. 

Skill  doesn't  stop  with  catching  of  fish; 
it  continues  at  the  market  or  processing 
plant,  where  an  expert  hangs  the  catfish 
by  the  head,  making  a  swift  incision  with 
a  razor-edged  knife  about  the  throat,  an- 
other around  the  dorsal  fin,  and  strips  off 
the  skin  with  special  pliers,  making  a  sound 
very  likened  to  the   rip   of   tearing   cloth. 


Another  removes  the  entrails  in  two  mo- 
tions by  slicing  open  the  stomach  with  one 
stroke  forward  and  removing  the  entrails 
in  another  movement;  next  the  usually 
large  head  is  taken  off  by  snapping  the 
spine  at  the  base  of  the  neck.  This  appears 
simple  but  becomes  complicated,  so  that 
the  beginner  who  is  readily  finned  drops 
the  fish  and  is  not  able  to  cope  with  the 
eel-like   slipperiness  of  the  cat. 

Most  Manchac  catfish  are  consumed  in 
the  New  Orleans  area,  but  Morgan  City 
is  the  biggest  shipping  point  in  Louisiana. 
From  there  go  truckers  and  refrigeration 
cars  to  points  like  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  New  York 
City  and  other  Eastern  and  Mid-Atlantic 
areas.  Most  of  the  prepared  catfish  are 
packed  in  ice  at  processing  plants  and 
routed  to  destinations  where  the  almost 
boneless  fish  has  been  recognized  as  a 
delicacy. 

The  minimum  length  of  a  catfish  is  14 
inches  for  commercial  purposes,  but  a  12- 
incher  gives  a  sportsman  a  tangle  on  rod 
and  reel  or  with  a  cane  pole.  Bullhead  fish- 
ing   has     become     a     popular    sport,    with 


es  with  a  razor-edged  knife  ar 
yet  dressed  for  further  cleaning.  The 
e  forward  with  the  knife,  slitting  the 
emoved  by  snapping  the  spine  at  the 
les   of   skin,    dorsal    fins    and    tail. 


Southerners  sticking  to  their  catalpa  worms 
and  some  live-bait.  Cats  have  been  known 
to  bite  artificial  bait  at  times. 

Snaglining   for  catfish   is   a   method   used 
in  lakes  only,  for  yellow  cats,  and  usually 


Three    large    spoonbill     cats    lineup 
processing    plant    at    Manchac.     The    paddle 
are   caught    on    trotlines,    by    snagging    and 
gill    nets. 


big  ones.  The  hooks  are  spaced  24  inches 
apart,  with  no  bait  attached.  Yes,  they 
bite  empty  hooks,  but  there's  more  to  snag- 
ging than  meets  the  eye. 

The  trotline  and  staging  are  soaked  for 
a  24-hour  period  in  a  mixture  of  copperseal 
paint  (tar  heretofore  used),  cod  liver  oil, 
anise  oil,  kerosene,  turpentine,  and  other 
oils.  The  lines  must  remain  in  the  water 
for  at  least  three  days  before  the  fish  will 
touch  the  hooks.  The  application  is  repeated 
about  every  three  weeks. 

The  strange  odors  attract  the  fish  and 
microscopic  organisms  to  the  area,  thereby 
snagging  fish  on  hooks  which  are  placed 
near  the  surface  of  the  water  instead  of 
near  the  lake  bottom. 

The  spoonbill  catfish  is  not  a  catfish  at 
all,  but  a  member  of  the  sturgeon  family. 
Freshwater  sturgeon  feed  on  minutiae. 
The  cat-fisherman  in  Louisiana  uses  anise 
oil  to  catch  this  strange-appearing  billed 
fellow.  Actually,  it  is  believed  by  marine 
biologists  that  the  anise  serves  to  attract 
water  fleas  and  other  minute  organisms. 
The  spoonbill  sturgeon  is  attracted  by  the 
increased  numbers  of  these  small  animals, 
who  are,  in  turn,  attracted  by  the  oil  of 
anise  on  the  fisherman's  line.  Salting  the 
cow  to  catch  the  calf? 

Other  methods  of  catching  catfish  include 
set  line  (a  line,  baited  hook  and  sinker), 
a  jug  line  (baited  hook,  sinker  and  a  line 
tied  to  a  stoppered  jug  left  floating  in  the 
water),  a  branch  line  (same  as  set  line, 
only  the  line  is  tied  to  a  light  branch  of  a 
tree  so  that  the  branch  bends  when  the  fish 
is  hooked)   and  baited  traps. 

In  Louisiana  the  catfish  is  king,  with 
more  catfish  per  pound  sold  in  the  French 
Market  in  New  Orleans  than  all  saltwater 
varieties  combined.  Famous  French  res- 
taurants in  New  Orleans  and  others  in 
principal  cities  throughout  the  nation  place 
the  bewhiskered  fellow  on  the  menu,  en- 
hanced with  delectable  and  foreign-sound- 
ing sauces  such  as  truit  armandine  and 
truit  Marguery.  Many  trout  filets  are 
actually  the  delicious  catfish  under  another 
name.  Under  any  monicker,  he's  hard  to 
beat,  especially  fried  brown. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1951-52,  a  total  of 
7,565,416  pounds  of  catfish  was  taken  by 
commercial  fishermen  in  Louisiana.  This 
does  not  include  one  pound  for  home  con- 
sumption by  the  trotliner  and  sportsman. 
The  1950-51  total  reached  6,999,231  pounds 
with  a  valuation  of  $1,924,788.53  in  leading 
the  freshwater  industry  by  more  than  half 
of  the  total  combined  species  offered  for 
sale. 

The  bottom  feeder  is  divided  into  six  spe- 
cies, scientifically  speaking — the  blue  cat- 
fish, Ictalurus  furcatus;  white  cat,  Ictalurus 
punctatus;  eel  cat,  Ictalurus  anguilla;  yel- 
low cat,  Opladelus  olivaris;  the  yellow  bull- 
head, Ameiurus  natalis;  black  bullhead, 
Atneiurus  melas. 

The  blue  catfish  is  the  largest  of  the 
species,  reaching  top  weights  of  150  pounds, 


Nylon  lines,  most  popular  at  Manchac,  are 
burned  since  cutting  frays  the  ends  and  the 
lines  cannot  be  safely  tied  if  raveled.  Be- 
tween visits  to  the  lines,  the  fisherman  over- 
hauls his  tackle.  Nylon  "drops"  are  being 
prepared    in    the    above    photo. 


while  the  yellow  cat  ranks  second  in  size 
and  is  known  to  reach  a  weight  of  100 
pounds. 

St.  Mary  Parish  led  in  catfish  production 
with  2,729,937  pounds  in  1952,  followed  by 
St.  Martin  with  1,280,463.  The  others,  listed 
in  alphabetical  order,  are:  Ascension, 
48,250;  Assumption,  101,190;  Avoyelles, 
132,594;  Caddo,  19,479;  Calcasieu,  5,688; 
Catahoula,  129,243;  Franklin,  19,745; 
Iberia,  709,045;  Iberville,  132,882;  Jeffer- 
son, 5,210;  Jefferson  Davis,  74,248;  La- 
fourche, 550,266;  Natchitoches,  1,850; 
Morehouse,  3,565;  Orleans,  397,730;  Ouach- 
ita, 40,347;  Pointe  Coupee,  14,873;  Rapides, 
68,546;  St.  Charles,  150,188;  St.  Landry, 
201,350;  St.  Tammany,  11,304;  Tangipahoa, 
349,022;  Tensas,  4,200;  Terrebonne,  157,327; 
West  Carroll,  150;  West  Feliciana,  4,510, 
and  retail  dealers,  222,214. 

For  sport  or  a  means  of  livelihood,  cat- 
fish mean  much  to  many  in  Louisiana. 


Two  youngsters  come  in  for  the  weighing 
and  paying.  Forty-five  pounds  of  fish  means 
$9  for  the  trotliner.  (About  20  cents  per 
pound    in    the    rough.) 


Too  Many . . . 


*_.- 


by 
Roger  Latham 


LITTLE  more  than  a  half-century  ago,  a 
Pennsylvania  deer  hunter  ivalked  four 
days  before  crossing  the  track  of  a  single 
deer.  Just  fifty  years  past  the  killing  of  a 
white-tail  deer  made  headlines  in  most  com- 
munities throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
Those  "good  old  days"  were  not  so  good 
after  all.  Deer  were  almost  extinct,  pheas- 
ants unheard  of,  beaver  non-existent  and 
the  prophets  foretold  the  doom  of  hunting. 

In  five  short  decades  those  prophets  have 
been  proved  wrong.  Hunting  today  is  be- 
ing enjoyed  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever 
before  imagined.  There  is  more  interest  in 
wildlife  yiow  than  in  all  the  past  history  of 
Penn's  woods.  The  present  Keystone  State 
deer  herd  is  the  envy  of  a  continent,  pro- 
viding countless  thousands  with  the  finest 
in  outdoor  sport  and  recreation. 

Deer  have  become  a  symbol  of  conser- 
vation success. 

Through  good  management  and,  primar- 
ily, because  of  ideal  food  conditions  early 
in  this  century,  a  small  herd  of  deer  in- 
creased to  almost  countless  numbers  with- 
in twenty  to  twenty-five  years.  Extensive 
timbering  operations  by  commercial  lum- 
bermen which  produced  maximum  feed,  a 
sound  game  refuge  system,  rvise  laws,  and 
harvesting  only  bucks  all  combined  to  mul- 
tiply Pennsylvania' s  deer  herd  five-hundred 
fold. 


...Too  Long! 


Today,  that  trend  is  being  reversed.  We 
have  had  too  many  deer  too  long.  And  no 
amount  of  human  effort  can  change  the 
facts.  Most  of  our  deer  range  is  ruined, 
partly  because  of  the  forests'  natural 
growth,  but  principally  because  too  many 
deer  have  literally  eaten  it  to  death,  even 
as    they    themselves   are   now   starving. 

Because  we  failed  to  balance  the  herd 
with  its  available  food  supply,  because  it  is 
no  longer  within  human  province  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  additional  food  economical- 
ly without  destroying  other  more  valuable 
resources,  we  will  have  fewer  deer  ivithin 
the  foreseeable  future. 

But  along  with  fewer  deer,  the  true 
value  of  our  deer  herd  will  fully  emerge. 
As  with  all  other  treasures  of  this  ivorld, 
the  good  things  in  life  are  not  common 
nor  are  they  easily  obtained.  The  true  value 
of  a  deer  never  has  nor  ever  should  be 
measured  in  pounds  of  meat.  Rather,  Penn- 
sylvania's deer  herd  must  be  evaluated 
through  the  recreation  it  provides,  the  en- 
joyment it  affords,  and  in  the  memories  of 
the  hunt. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  deer  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania  will  be  termed  a  slaughter. 
Gone  will  be  the  scrawny,  half-starved 
runts  which  characterized  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  annual  bag.  Gone  ivill  be  thou- 
sands of  rotting  deer  skeletons  each  spring 
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in  the  big-ivoods  country.  But  in  their  stead 
will  emerge  a  better,  larger  deer,  a  more 
memorable  hunt,  and  a  return  to  the  fine 
qualities  upon  which  the  sport  of  deer  hunt- 
ing should  be  based. 

PERHAPS  you  deer  hunters  had  better 
sit  down  and  brace  yourselves  be- 
fore you  read  this.  Because  here  are  some 
predictions  about  the  future  of  deer  hunt- 
ing- in  Pennsylvania  which  will  probably 
hit  you  rig-ht  between  the  eyes.  Here  are 
facts  to  prove  that  deer  hunting  in  this 
state  is  about  to  enter  a  new  era — an  era 
of  more  hunting  and  less  shooting — a 
period  when  the  hunter  will  have  to  leave 
the  highway  to  kill  his  deer. 

Remember  the  good  old  days  when  there 
was  a  whitetail  behind  every  bush,  and  it 
was  not  too  unusual  to  start  fifty  or  a 
hundred  deer  on  one  drive?  Remember 
how  every  member  of  some  up-state  fam- 
ilies would  kill  a  deer — including  Mom  and 
Grandpop?  Remember  how  a  car  with  five 
hunters  inside  would  have  four  or  five  deer 
tied  on  the  outside?  And  remember  how 
hunters  scoffed  at  doe  hunting  because  it 
was  "just  like  shooting  cows?" 

Those  lush  days  are  about  gone  ex- 
cept for  a  small  area  in  the  north-central 
counties,  and  within  five  years  this  pocket 
will   probably  go   as  have   the   other  great 
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concentration  areas  of  the  state.  This  re- 
sult is  inevitable,  no  matter  what  we  do. 
Closing  the  season  entirely  would  only 
hasten  the  process.  Shooting  the  deer  down 
to  rock  bottom  would  help  but  little  be- 
cause now  it  is  too  late.  There  would  be 
no  recovery  because  there  is  no  food  for 
recovery.  Much  of  it  is  desert — a  forest 
desert  with  rotting  bones  of  starved  deer. 
Look  back  to  the  early  days  when  deer 
were  just  commencing  their  great  come- 
back in  the  early  1900's.  At  that  time  the 


The  first  deer  problems  arose  in  the 
South  Mountains — crop  damage,  starva- 
tion, and  under-sized  deer.  Because  the 
harvest  in  this  area  was  inadequate,  the 
range  became  over-browsed,  the  herd  was 
greatly  reduced,  and  deer  hunting  became 
progressively  poorer.  The  South  Moun- 
tains once  had  deer  but  lost  them. 

This  unfortunate  history  was  to  be  re- 
peated in  the  southcentral  counties,  then 
the  central  counties,  the  Poconos,  and  final- 
ly the  Alleghenies.  Remember  Diamond 
Valley  in  Huntingdon  county?  Hundreds  of 
deer  in  the  early  30's  and  now  only  a  hand- 
ful. And  Medix  Run — which  boasted  the 
greatest  concentration  of  whitetails  ever 
known  on  the  North  American  continent? 
That  was  its  undoing.  Today,  deer  hunt- 
ing is  hardly  mediocre  in  that  area  accord- 
ing to  former  standards.  Then  Forest  and 
Pike  counties  followed.  Once  the  best,  now 
only  remnant  deer  populations  remain. 
And  finally,  McKean,  Potter,  Elk,  Cam- 
eron, and  Clinton — all  going  the  way  the 
others  have  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Last 
year   an    estimated    4500    deer   starved   in 
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kill  for  the  entire  state  was  only  two  or 
three  hundred  animals.  The  first  surge  up- 
ward occurred  in  the  South  Mountains  just 
north  of  the  Maryland  line.  Next  the  in- 
crease came  in  Perry,  Juniata,  Hunting- 
don, and  surrounding  counties.  Gradually 
the  deer  moved  north  into  Poconos  and  Al- 
leghenies and  blanketed  the  entire  state. 


photos 


these  counties  and  provided  an  insight  into 
things  to  come.  How  soon  will  we  lose  the 
deer  from  this  area?  Maybe  five  years, 
probably  less. 

Once  we  have  resigned  ourselves  to  the 
fact  that  deer  are  going  to  be  scarcer  in 
the  near  future,  the  next  logical  reaction 
is  to  try  to  place  the  blame  upon  someone. 


Truthfully  no  one  was  too  much  at  fault. 
Pennsylvania,  nor  any  other  nearby  state 
had  ever  had  any  previous  experience  of 
this  kind  with  deer,  and  the  result  may  be 
partially  blamed  upon  this  inexperience. 
However,  there  had  been  the  lesson  of  the 
Kaibab  Forest  deer  herd,  but  most  people 
thought  the  same  thing  could  not  happen 
in  the  East. 

The  hunters  may  be  inclined  to  place 
the  responsibility  of  this  mismanagement 
upon  the  Game  Commission.  But,  prob- 
ably the  Game  Commission's  chief  fault 
was  in  overselling  the  Buck  Law.  For  years 
they  preached  that  our  only  salvation  for 
building  up  the  herd  was  to  protect  the  fe- 
males, which  was  true.  But  they  failed 
to  stop  this  crusade  soon  enough  because 
they  did  not  understand  the  potential  dan- 
gers of  the  law.  Finally,  when  they  did 
realize  that  the  herd  had  become  unbal- 
anced in  relation  to  its  food  supply,  they 
could  not  convince  the  sportsmen  of  the 
state  that  a  drastic  reduction  of  the  herd  by 
killing  antlerless  deer  was  imperative  to 
save  the  range  and  the  deer  themselves. 
The  hunters  fought  these  "doe"  seasons, 
by  petitions  and  abrogation,  until  it  was 
too  late. 

As  a  result,  not  only  is  the  high-yield 
deer  hunting  on  its  way  out,  but  in  the 
meantime  we  have  sacrificed  our  grouse, 
cottontail,  and  snowshoe  hare  hunting. 
This  barren,  browsed-out  range  will  not 
support  these  small  game  species  in  quan- 
tity because  there  is  little  food  and  cover 
left.  The  primary  deer  range  today  is  fast 
becoming  a  biological  desert  supporting 
only  a  token  population  of  game  except  for 
the  mast  eating  bears  and  turkeys. 

The  peculiar  part  about  this  unfortu- 
nate position  is  that  many  deer  hunters  be- 
lieve that  the  scarcity  of  deer  has  come  as 
a  result  of  the  several  doe  seasons.  Actual- 
ly, the  exact  opposite  is  true — the  scarcity 
has  occurred  because  the  doe  harvest  did 
not  begin  soon  enough,  there  were  not 
enough  killed  when  the  seasons  were  estab- 
lished, and  there  were  too  few  seasons. 
Had  the  herd  never  been  permitted  to  ex- 
ceed its  present  level,  there  is  a  good  proba- 
bility   that    the    range    would    still    be    in 
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fair  condition  and  a  sustained  yield  of 
good  numbers  could  be  expected  for  many 
years  yet.  However,  one  million  or  more 
deer  was  at  least  twice  too  many  and  the 
damage  created  by  this  tremendous  num- 
ber to  the  range  will  take  many  years  to 
rectify. 

The  next  logical  question  is  "why 
doesn't  the  Game  Commission  create 
browse  by  burning,  cutting,  planting,  or 
bulldozing?"  The  answer  is  simple.  Noth- 
ing works  where  you  already  have  a  high 
population  of  deer.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible to  plant  anything  for  deer  food 
(or  other  game  food  for  that  matter)  with- 
out having  it  destroyed  by  the  ravenous 
deer  in  short  order.  Grain  crops,  shrubs, 
trees,  and  other  food  plants  are  usually 
consumed  long  before  the  emergency  per- 
iod of  mid-winter  arrives. 

Cutting,  burning,  and  bulldozing  has 
just  one  result — grassland.  When  timber  is 
cut,  pushed  over,  or  burned,  it  sprouts 
profusely  from  the  stumps  and  from  root 
suckers  according  to  species.  However, 
these  sprouts  and  any  seedlings  which  try 
to  come  up  are  eaten  as  fast  as  they  ap- 
pear and  the  end  result  is  a  barren  waste 


devoid  of  timber  and  deer  food.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  these  bracken 
fern  and  grass  areas  in  north-central  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  acreage  is  growing  each 
year.  This  land  is  lost  to  the  hunters  for 
many  years  to  come  because  it  cannot  re- 
cover until  the  deer  once  again  become 
scarce  in  the  region.  At  present,  these 
areas  support  no  grouse,  no  cottontails,  no 
snowshoe  hares,  no  wild  turkeys,  no  bears, 
and  few  deer.  They  are  almost  worthless 
for  native  game  species,  except  for  the  in- 
sects they  supply  young  broods  of  grouse 
and  wild  turkeys  from  surrounding  forest 
tracts. 

What  is  the  answer  to  all  of  this?  Prob- 
ably foremost  are  time  and  patience.  Time 
for  the  forests  to  recover  once  the  deer 
have  become  victims  of  their  own  appetites, 
and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  hunter 
while  this  transformation  is  taking  place. 

There  may  be  one  bright  spot  in  this 
dilemma.  Grass  is  of  little  value  for  deer, 
but  is  the  mainstay  for  the  elk  which  is  a 
grazer  instead  of  a  browser.  The  Cameron 
County  elk  herd  is  on  the  increase,  and  it 
may  suggest  a  substitute  for  the  deer  on 
these    open    areas.    Even    the    sharp-tailed 


grouse,  a  bird  of  semi-open  grasslands,  is 
being  considered  for  importation  and  trial 
as  a  temporary  substitute  for  the  ruffed 
grouse.  Perhaps  these  two  species  could 
help  fill  the  gap  until  the  range  can  re- 
cover for  native  game. 

Hunters  should  not  rush  out  and  shoot 
themselves  with  their  favorite  deer  rifles, 
because  there  will  still  be  good  deer  hunt- 
ing in  this  old  state  of  ours.  We  should 
still  be  able  to  register  a  substantial  kill  of 
both  sexes  each  year,  and  that  should  make 
worthwhile  big  game  hunting. 

Deer  hunting  deteriorated  into  a  meat 
slaughter  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
Perhaps  in  the  future  it  will  be  regarded 
more  for  its  greatest  value — recreation. 
Most  hunters  aren't  half  as  hungry  for 
venison  as  they  are  for  good  wholesome 
sport.  The  opportunity  to  partake  in  the 
many  pleasures  offered  by  the  great  out- 
of-doors  and  the  companionship  of  fellow 
sportsmen  is,  afer  all,  our  real  goal.  We 
can  buy  meat  in  the  markets,  but  we  can- 
not buy  pleasant  experiences  and  mem- 
ories.   These    are   what   we    seek. 

From   Pennsylvania   Game  News 


All  reachable  jack  pine  browse  has  been  stripped  from  this  tree. 
Last  fall,  for  the  first  time,  the  Michigan  department  was  given  the 
authority  to  permit  limited  shooting  of  female  deer  to  begin  bringing 
the  herd  back  in  line  with  the  available  browse.  Three  years  ago 
50,000  Michigan   deer  died  of  malnutrition. 
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yet  they  still    have   an   overpopulation    problem    in   some   areas. 
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Voluntary  hunter  checking  stations  pi 
Michigan   game  men  with   much   useful 
mation    on   which   to    base    herd    manage 
Jaw  board   helps   in   aging   deer. 


Michigan  deer  hunters  are  required  by  law 
to  fill  in  the  report  card  portion  of  their  deer 
license  and  return  it  to  the  conservation 
department.  This  gives  a  good  check  on  the 
total  deer  kill. 

Mich.   Game  <£•  Fish   Comm.   photos 


LETS  GET  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 


Louisianians,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  quite  unconcerned  about  this  thing  of 
record  keeping.  About  all  the  accord  lav- 
ished on  an  unusually  big  fish  has  been  a 
few  remarks  about  it  "sure  dresses  up  the 
stringer".  Standard  procedure  from  that 
point  on  was  to  chop  off  the  big  'uns  head 
and  see  just  how  fast  you  could  get  him 
in  a  pan  of  deep  fat — hot,  that  is.  Never 
let  it  be  said  that  I'm  ag'in  this  modus 
operandi,  but  it  does  leave  us  out  in  the 
cold  when  the  time  comes  for  spreading 
the  gospel  about  Louisiana's  fish  resources. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  situation 
somewhat  the  CONSERVATIONIST 
is   going    to    take   on    the    task   of    com- 


iling    the    statistics    and    keepi: 
ecords.    To    keep    this    from    be< 
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that's  a  record-breaker. 

problem 

here   in    the   office.   The   panel 

of  guessperts  who  decided  where  the 
line  should  be  drawn  included  Lyle 
St.  Amant,  Harry  Schafer,  Mel  Wash- 
burn, and  Arthur  Van  Pelt.  Needless 
to  say,  there  was  disagreement  in  a 
number  of  cases,  but  at  least  we've 
got   a  starting   point. 

We'd  like  to  caution  all  you  eager  bea- 
vers at  this  point  that  we're   not  starting 
;    a  prize  contest — no  boats,  motors,  trophies, 
j    silver  cigars.  All  you'll  get  from  the  CON- 
1    SERVATIONIST  is  the  satisfaction  of  hav- 
!    ing  your  name   down   in   the   record   book, 
j    and  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you're 
contributing     something     to     the     fisheries 
knowledge   of  your   state.   There   has  been 
woefully  little   fresh  water   fisheries  work 
done   in   Louisiana,   and   your   help   in   this 
\    will    indeed    be    a    contribution.    While    we 
aren't    offering   any    prizes,    we    have    pat- 
I    terned  our   entry  form  so  that  it  includes 
all    the    material    required    by    FIELD    & 
'    STREAM    for   their   annual    contest.    Thus 
if  we  receive  notice  of  a  fish  which  might 
rank  high  in  this  national  contest,  we  will 
j    send    the    lucky    fisherman     a     FIELD     & 
.    STREAM    entry   blank.    We    are    indebted 
to    Mike    Ball,   fishing   editor   of   F&S,    for 


his  cooperation  in  helping  us  get  this  ac- 
tivity up.  Incidentally,  he  is  compiling  for 
us  a  list  of  the  top  ten  Louisiana  fish  of 
each  species  which  have  ever  been  entered 
in  their  contest.   We'll   pass  it   on   to  you. 

Now  you  know  WHAT  we're  doing; 
here's  HOW.  At  the  end  of  this  article  we 
have  printed  our  entry  form.  Look  it  over 
carefully  so  you'll  know  what  information 
you'll  need  about  that  big  fish  you're  sure 
to  catch.  You  might  make  a  copy  of  the 
form  and  stick  it  in  your  wallet.  That's 
all  you  need.  Just  get  your  fish  weighed 
on  accurate  scales,  and  fill  out  our  entry 
form.  We  are  listing  below  a  number  of 
places  which  will  have  entry  forms  and 
which  will  weigh  your  fish.  All  of  these 
have  sponsored  fishing  contests  of  their 
own  and  have  indicated  that  they  will  co- 
operate with  us.  We  will  furnish  a  supply 
of  entry  forms  to  any  other  store  having 
accurate  scales.  Just  drop  us  a  card.  Let  me 
repeat  that  you  can  get  your  fish  weighed 
anywhere — your  butcher,  grocer,  or  sport- 
ing goods  store — just  so  long  as  the  scales 
are  accurate.  You  can  use  the  entry  form 
we're   printing  at  the   end   of  this  article 


or  make  up  one  of  your  own;  we're  inter- 
ested only  in  getting  the  information. 

If  at  all  possible  we'd  like  to  have  a 
photograph  of  your  fish — a  good,  side-view 
close-up.  This  is  almost  a  must  in  the 
case  of  the  Kentucky  bass  (smallmouth, 
spotted),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  regular 
largemouth. 

Speaking  of  Kentucky  bass  reminds  me 
that  we  want  a  four-pound  Kentucky  to 
mount  for  our  wildlife  museum.  Any  of- 
fers? One  thing  that's  always  puzzled  us 
is  why  the  regular  largemouth — green 
trout — doesn't  get  bigger  here  in  the  bayou 
state  than  he  does.  We've  got  lots  of  five 
pounders,  a  few  sevens,  and  very  rarely 
one  will  go  over  eight.  Yet  every  year  Ten- 
nessee, Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  come  up  with  a  few  ten  and  twelve 
pounders.  Certainly  our  growing  season  is 
longer,  and  the  available  food  is  apparently 
plentiful,  but  still  no  monsters.  Perhaps 
this  Louisiana  fish  is  a  racial  or  geographic 
subspecies  which  just  doesn't  get  much 
above  eight  pounds.  If  this  is  true,  then 
Louisiana  should  have  a  special  classifica- 
tion  in   national   contests,    just   as   Florida 
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does    for   the    out-sized    specimens    of    the 
Florida   largemouth. 

We  are  also  planning  to  operate  this 
record  keeping  on  a  few  game  species,  par- 
ticularly deer,  but  we'll  brief  you  on  that 
at  a  later  date. 

MINIMUM    WEIGHTS    TO    BE    KEPT    IN 
RECORD  KEEPING 

I.     Fresh   Water   Species 

Kentucky  Bass  3   lbs. 

Largemouth   Bass    (green  trout)..  7   lbs. 

Crappie   (white  perch,  sac-a-lait)..  2%    lbs. 

White  Bass  (striper) 3   lbs. 

Brim   (sunfish)   12   oz. 


Goggle-eye  Rock  Bass,  Warmouth  1  lb. 

Alligator  Gar  100  lbs. 

Blue   Catfish   50  lbs. 

Gaspergou   (fresh  water  drum)....  20  lbs. 

Choupique    (grinnel)    8  lbs. 

II.     Salt   Water    Species 

Tarpon     125  lbs. 

Cobia  40  lbs. 

Jackfish  30  lbs. 

Dolphin    10  lbs. 

Bonita  (little  tuna,  false  albacore)  15  lbs. 

King  Mackerel  25  lbs. 

Spanish  Mackerel  4  lbs. 

Red  Fish  25  lbs. 

Sheepshead  10  lbs. 

Tripletail  12  lbs. 

Jewfish    300  lbs. 

Speckled  Trout  5  lbs. 

Croaker  2  lbs. 

Flounder   7  lbs. 

Bluefish  4  lbs. 

Striped  Bass  8  lbs. 

Sailfish     50  lbs. 

Wahoo  40  lbs. 

Drum  50  lbs. 


LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST  FISH  ENTRY  FORM 

It    is    important   that   you    send    a   photograph    of    the    fish    entered,    if    possible 
MUST  BE  CAUGHT  IN  LOUISIANA. 

Editor,  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST 
126  Civil  Courts  Bldg.,  New  Orleans 


KENTUCKY    BASS 

Mouth    ends    in    center    of    eye 
Dark,     irregular     band     along 

side   from   eye   to   tail 
Dark   spots   below   lateral    line 


LARGEMOUTH  BASS 

Mouth  extends  past  eye 

No  continuous  line  along  side 

No    spots    below    lateral    line 

Drawing  by   Harry   Schafer 


The  following  places  have  entry  blanks 
and  accurate  scales  and  will  cooperate  in 
weighing  your  fish: 

Hixon  Firestone  Store,  Delhi;  Short 
Sporting  Goods,  Lake  Charles;  Cit-Con  Em- 
ployees Club,  P.  O.  Box  1578,  Lake 
Charles;  Cities  Service  Employees  Club, 
Tutwiler  Refinery,  Lake  Charles;  Columbia 
Southern  Sportsman's  Club,  Box  900,  Lake 
Charles;  Nelson  Sporting  Goods  Co.,  Maple- 
wood;  Lake  Outboard  Motors,  305  Eleventh 
Street,  Lake  Charles;  Oakdale  Lions'  Club, 
Oakdale;  Harbuck  &  Womack,  Inc.,  302 
Texas  Street,  Shreveport;  Magee  & 
Corkern  Hardware,  Franklinton;  Suther- 
land-Welch Hdwe.  &  Sporting  Goods,  441 
Coe  Street,  Bogalusa;  Western  Auto  Assoc. 
Store,  Lutcher;  Bonnet  Carre  Rod  &  Gun 
Club,  Norco;  Winnsboro  Hdwe.  &  Furn. 
Co.,  Inc.,  Winnsboro;  More  Mileage  Sta- 
tion, 602  No.  Main  St.,  Jennings;  Jeff 
Davis  Rod  &  Gun  Club,  Box  657,  Jennings; 
Lynn's  Drug  Store,  538  No.  Main  St.,  Jen- 
nings; Security  Company,  New  Orleans; 
Sport  Shop,  Baton  Rouge. 

HOW  TO  MEASURE 

Girtfc- 


-  Length 


I  hereby  swear  that  the  following  statements  are  the  truth,  and  that  the  witnesses  hereto  actually  witnessed  the  weighing  and 
measuring  of  this  fish. 


Kind  of  fish_ 


^Weight. 


_oz.  Length- 


-inches.  Girth- 


Where  caught. 

How  fish  was  caught  (rod  &  reel,  cane  pole,  ete.)_ 

Lure  or  kind  of  bait 

Caught  by    (signature). 

Street 


-Date  caught 


-City- 


WE,  the  undersigned,  witnessed  the  weighing  and   measuring   of  the  fish  described  above,  and  verified  the  weight  and  measurements 
given. 

1.     (Signature) . Address 


2.     (Signature). 
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NEW  ORLEANS  States— Every  week  or 
so  the  state  department  of  wildlife  and  fish- 
eries makes  public  a  list  of  persons  arrested 
and  penalized  for  violating  the  regulations. 
A  list  published  Thursday  contained  the 
names  of  103  persons  fined  on  game  and  fish 
counts  in  courts  throughout  the  state. 

Citizens  of  Louisiana  should  understand 
that  the  game  and  fish  regulations  have  a 
purpose.  That  purpose  is  to  bring  the  great- 
est benefit  to  the  greatest  number.  Such  reg- 
ulations are  worthless  unless  enforced  with- 
out favoritism.  There  will  be  more  and  bet- 
ter sport  and  recreation  for  all,  when  no 
one  is  permitted  to  cheat. 

R.  A.  Flautt,  Sr.,  NEW  ORLEANS 
Times-Picayune — (letter  to  the  Editor)  — 
We  are  notified  by  Col.  V.  E.  Smith,  of  the 
wildlife  and  fisheries  commission,  that  the 
final  date  for  the  possession  of  waterfowl 
has  expired. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  commission  to 
assure  that  these  birds  are  killed  legally  and 
not  offered  for  sale.  For  it  to  go  beyond  that 
is  an  infringement  of  individual  civil  rights. 

Taking  a  reasonable  view  of  the  matter: 
After  these  birds  have  been  killed  they  are 
as  dead  as  they  are  ever  going  to  be  and 
only  fit  for  food  purposes.  Whether  they  be 
consumed  in  90  days  or  nine  months  should 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  party  who 
has  them  in  storage.  It  certainly  does  not 
conform  with  the  spirit  of  conservation  to  be 
compelled  to  throw  them  out  as  garbage  be- 
cause of  a  ridiculous  regulation. 

Delbert  Oliver,  LAFAYETTE  Advertiser 
— Major  James  Brown  has  informed  Rep. 
Arthur  Webb,  Jr.  of  Lafayette,  chairman 
of  the  St.  Martin-Lafayette  fish  and  game 
commission,  that  he  will  have  a  hyacinth 
eradication  crew  in  Lake  Martin  in  about 
a  week  to  begin  removing  water  lilies  and 
peat  moss  in  the  floating  islands  from  the 
lake. 

Major  Brown  is  chief  of  the  fish  and  game 
division   of  the   state   wildlife   commission. 
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Removal  of  the  lilies  will  open  wide  areas 
of  bream  territory  to  the  fishermen — areas 
in  wooded  sections — that  are  completely 
blocked  off  at  the  present  time.  Fishing 
should  pick  up  100  per  cent  when  the 
larger  water  areas  is  exposed.  Closing  of  the 
pump  on  April  1st  should  also  help  fishing, 
since  many  spoilsmen  express  the  opinion 
that  the  vibrations  of  the  pump,  plus  the 
food  which  it  brings  in,  keep  the  fish  from 
biting.  The  pump  will  be  closed  on  April 
1st  because  farmers  will  begin  using  water 
from  the  Vermilion  and  Teche  bayous.  The 
two  are  connected  by  the  Ruth  canal,  pres- 
ent source  of  water  for  the  lake. 

Webb  remarked  that  the  water  level 
should  be  raised  another  foot  before  the 
pump  is  shut  off,  making  the  average  depth 
over  the   lake  approximately   eight  feet. 


Bob  Scearce,  BATON  ROUGE  Advocate — 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  appear  with  Major  Ben 
Dahlen  of  the  enforcement  division,  and 
Jerry  Besson  of  the  Wild  Life  Commission 
before  an  enthusiastic  Rotary  Club  group 
last  Wednesday  noon.  We  put  on  a  little 
show  in  recognition  of  National  Wildlife 
Week.  It  was  Joe  Lipsey's  program  time, 
and  we  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  do 
our  little  bit  for  conservation  and  enforce- 
ment. 

OPELOUSAS  Daily  World— This  is  a 
Bureaucracy  for  you!  ...  On  Feb.  18  Paul 
wrote  to  L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  executive  director 
of  the  department  of  wild  life  and  fisheries 
re:  information  on  bicolor  lespedeza  and 
the  improvement  of  quail  habitat.  He 
received  the  following  answer: 

"Director  L.  L\  Young  has  forwarded  to 
this  division  your  letter  requesting  informa- 
tion regarding  bicolor  lespedeza.  I  am  today 
requesting  Mr.  John  D.  Campbell,  federal 
air  coordinator,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Farm  Game  Habitat  project  of  our  Pittman- 
Robertson  section,  to  give  you  as  much  in- 
formation as  he  can  on  the  subject". 

Meanwhile,  it's  too  late  to  plant  the  les- 
pedeza— even  if  he  can  get  the  seed. 


Adras  Laborde,  ALEXANDRIA  Daily 
Toiim  Talk — A  successful  campaign  for  a 
state  constitutional  amendment  establishing 
a  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  has 
won  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  the 
national  organization's  award  for  distinct 
service  to  conservation   during   1952. 

Arthur  Van  Pelt,  Catahoula  Neivs — 
Spring  weather  is  having  its  effect  upon 
bird  and  fish  life  as  well  as  on  plant  life. 
At  present  the  northward  migration  of 
waterfowl  is  well  under  way.  Wild  ducks, 
geese,  coots,  and  many  varieties  of  waders 
are  on  their  return  trip,  from  their  win- 
tering areas  around  the  borders  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Some  of  these,  finding  the 
coastal  marshes  short  of  food  and  tasting 
too  strongly  of  salt  from  the  intrusion  of 
Gulf  waters  into  their  favorite  wintering 
areas  during  late  years,  travel  much  farther 
southward,  to  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
These,  too,  are  now  flying  north  to  join  the 
Louisiana  visitors  here,  before  moving  on 
toward  their  nesting  grounds  in  our  North- 
ern states  and  in  Canada  or  Alaska. 

Paul  Kalman,  NEW  ORLEANS  Item— 
The  New  Orleans  Sportsmen's  League  this 
week  took  measures  to  counteract  a  pe- 
tition which  allegedly  is  being  circulated 
by  commercial  fishing  interests  to  make  the 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  back- 
track on  its  recent  ban  against  trawling  in 
Lake   Pontchartrain. 

The  league  is  asking  the  owners  of  all 
sporting  goods  stores  and  fishing  camps 
in  the  greater  New  Orleans  area  to  have 
their  customers  sign  a  letter  praising  the 
Commission's  decision  on  the  Pontchartrain 
controversy.  The  letter  also  pledges  the  sup- 
port of  the  signees  to  the  commission's  pro- 
gram for  conservation  and  law  enforcement. 

What  the  sportsmen  are  doing,  in  a  sense, 
is  to  give  the  commission  members  a  vote 
of  confidence  along  with  an  expression  of 
appreciation  for  defending  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  anglers  in  the  vicinity. 
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by 
Charley  Bosch 

Executive  Secretary 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 


with  the 

FEDERATION 


OPELOUSAS     CLUB     LEARNS     FISH     & 
GAME    LAWS 

A  "school  of  instruction"  on  game  law 
regulations,  violations  and  enforcement  was 
staged  at  the  past  meeting  of  the  Ope- 
lousas  Wildlife  Association,  Dr.  Louis  E. 
Stelly  reported.  City  Judge  Lee  Mizzi  and 
Simon  Stelly,  special  investigator  in  the 
sheriff's  office  were  the  main  speakers. 
After  their  talks  a  question  and  answer 
period  was  held.  Over  50%  of  the  members 
were  present  at  the  meeting.  A  meatball 
and  spaghetti  supper  was  served. 


GRANT  PARISH  WILD  LIFE  ASSOCIA- 
TION TO  PLANT  FOOD  &  COVER 
STRIPS 

Allan  Dean,  Chairman  of  the  Grant 
Parish  Wild  Life  Association's  committee 
to  plant  food  and  cover  plots  for  quail, 
reports  that  6,000  lespedeza  bicolor  seed- 
ling's are  expected  to  arrive  this  week. 
Members  are  urged  to  contact  Dean  and 
aid  in  planting  the  seedlings.  One  hun- 
dred seedlings  provide  a  strip  about  Vs 
acre  in  size.  Dean  justly  claims  that  these 
seedlings  and  future  supplies  if  properly 
planted  and  given  minimum  care  will  do 
much  to  end  the  quail  shortage  in  the  area. 
We  agree  completely  and  urge  other  clubs 
and  individuals  interested  in  quail  restora- 
tion to  do  the  same.  Food  and  cover  is  the 
best  way  to  increase  quail  populations. 

CADDO  FEDERATION  ACTS  TO  END 
POLLUTION  OF  CADDO  LAKE 

Representatives  of  six  major  oil  com- 
panies and  numerous  private  oil  operators 
have  been  invited  to  meet  with  the  Caddo 
Wildlife  Federation  in  an  effort  to  arrive 
at  a  solution  to  rid  Caddo  Lake  of  oil 
and  salt  water  pollution,  Richard  Fleming, 
President  of  the  Caddo  Federation  an- 
nounced. In  regard  to  this  important 
problem,  Harry  B.  Hickman  of  Shreveport, 
President  of  the  State  Federation,  visited 
Frank  Coogan,  Chief,  Division  of  Research 
and   Statistics   and   in   charge   of  pollution 


abatement  under  the  Stream  Control  Com- 
mission in  an  effort  to  curb  the  Caddo  Lake 
pollution.  As  a  result  of  the  meeting  with 
Coogan,  President  Hickman  was  assured 
that  two  trained  technicians  of  the  pol- 
lution staff  would  be  sent  at  once  to  the 
area  to  check  on  the  alleged  pollution. 
After  these  trained  technicians  visit  the 
area,  obtain  adequate  samples  of  the  wat- 
ers, and  perform  the  necessary  analysis 
further  plans  will  be  formulated. 

VERNON  PARISH  LEAGUE  PLANS 
FISH  FRY 

The  Vernon  Parish  Wildlife  League  is 
drafting  plans  for  the  annual  fish  fry  which 
is  usually  held  in  July.  This  event  which 
has  attracted  over  1,000  persons  in  the 
past  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  many  League  events.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  at  the  last  meeting 
to  meet  with  the  city  council  and  the 
police  jury  in  an  effort  to  get  these  bodies 
to  aid  in  acquiring  safety  equipment  for 
nearby  Anacoco-Prairie  Lake.  The  com- 
mittee, composed  of  Sid  Campbell,  F.  E. 
Hernandez,  Sam  Scruggs  and  Tobe  Mit- 
chell, was  also  instructed  to  ask  the  police 
jury  to  pass  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the 
use  or  possession  of  any  type  of  firearms  on 
the  lake,  except  during  the  regular  hunting 
season.  Lewis  Brown  serves  as  President 
of  this  most  active  unit. 

MOREHOUSE  PARISH   ELECTS 

Official  family  of  the  Morehouse  Parish 
Wild  Life  Federation  includes  Vernon  L. 
Sawyer,  President;  A.  B.  Andrews,  Vice- 
President;  Cecil  Cain,  Secretary-Treasurer; 
John  Lang,  Chairman,  Publicity  Commit- 
tee. These  new  officers  were  elected  re- 
cently at  the  quarterly  meeting  held  in  the 
American  Legion  Hall  in  Bastrop.  Other 
actions  taken  at  that  meeting  include:  1) 
to  limit  officers  to  a  term  of  one  year;  2) 
to  hold  meetings  quarterly;  3)  to  charge  a 
nominal  fee  at  all  meetings  when  food  is 
served.  Following  the  meeting  all  members 
enjoyed  a  delicious  fish  supper.  Five  hun- 
dred  membership   cards  were   sent  to   Mr. 


Cain,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  goal  will    I 
be    attained. 

FRANKLIN  PARISH  CHAPTER  STAGES    I 
HUGE  FISH  FRY 

Over  600  persons  attended  the  annual  fish  I 
fry  staged  by  the  Franklin  Parish  Chapter  I 
of  the  La.  Wildlife  Federation.  Hot  fried  | 
fish,  potato  salad,  coffee  and  other  "trim- 
mings" were  served  to  the  members  and 
guests.  Following  the  supper  many  contests 
were  held  including  duck  calling,  bird 
(quail)  whistling,  turkey  calling,  women's 
cow  calling,  and  junior  and  senior  horn 
(deer)  blowing  events.  Sheriff  Hiram  B. 
Waller  and  his  "hillbilly  band"  furnished 
the  music.  Commission  officials  present  at 
the  meeting  included  L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  Di- 
rector; John  Blanchard,  Chief  of  the  Edu- 
cation &  Publicity  Division;  and  Claude 
Gresham,  Editor  of  the  CONSERVATION- 
IST, the  official  publication  of  the  La. 
Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Commission.  The  or- 
ganization has  set  its  goal  at  1,000  for  the 
coming  year  and  the  way  things  are  hum- 
ming up  Winnsboro  way — we  know  they'll 
make  it. 

EUNICE   CLUB   REORGANIZES 

Coleman  "Red"  Fontenot  was  elected 
Prexy  of  the  Eunice  Wildlife  League  at  a 
recent  meeting  held  in  the  American  Le- 
gion Home.  Elected  to  serve  with  Fonte- 
not were  Irving  Kerstein,  Vice  President, 
and  Roy  Craft,  Secretary-Treasurer.  The 
League  adopted  as  their  major  projects  for 
the  coming  year  to  help  "clean  up  pollu- 
tion in  the  Calcasieu  river"  and  to  advo- 
cate and  draw  up  legislation  which  would 
outlaw  goldfish  being  used  as  live  bait. 
The  featured  speaker  at  the  meeting  was 
Commissioner  O.  A.  LaHaye,  member  of 
the  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Commission.  A 
committee  of  several  members  including 
L.  M.  Reed,  Raymond  Bradley,  and  Elson 
Fuselier  was  appointed  to  encourage  farm- 
ers to  join  the  League  in  an  effort  to 
further  cooperation  among  the  farmers  i 
and  sportsmen.  Representatives  of  the 
Commission  and  the  wildlife  rangers  were 
voted  honorary  membership  in  the  League. 
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We  Built  a  Clubhouse 

by 

C.  L.  "Pat"  Stephens 

Secretary 
Washington  Parish  Conservation  League 


There  usually  develops  in  an  organiza- 
tion, as  in  an  individual,  a  desire  to  own 
their  own  home.  This  desire  may  be  the 
result  of  many  reasons,  but  I  shall  just 
mention  the  one  in  particular  that  gave  the 
Washington  Parish  Conservation  League  its 
inspiration  to  build  one. 

Like  most  other  clubs  of  its  kind  in  the 
state,  we  were  dependent  upon  the  munic- 
ipality for  the  use  of  some  public  building 
in  which  to  hold  our  monthly  meetings.  Our 
club  was  organized  in  1940  in  the  Y.M.C.A. 
building  and  for  several  years  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  "Y  "  and  continued  to 
use  their  building.  Banquets  or  suppers 
were  a  rarity  then  but  occasionally  we  were 
able  to  muster  a  few  dollars  and  treat  our- 
selves to  a  big  "blow  out"  in  the  form  of 
hot  dogs  or  hamburgers.  Once  in  a  "blue 
moon"  we  were  able  to  really  "put  on  the 
dog"  and  have  a  chicken  supper.  For  this 
extra  special  occasion  we  were  always  able 
to  secure  the  High  School  Cafeteria.  We 
had  a  good  time  though  and  really  en- 
joyed it. 

We  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  we  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  town  was  fast 
outgrowing  the  size  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  build- 
ing, and  the  new  organizations  being  born 
almost  daily  among  the  younger  organiza- 
tions were  far  more  entitled  to  the  use  of 
the  building  than  we.  With  this  problem 
confronting  us,  we  began  looking  for  an- 
other placf.  The  place  we  selected  was  not 
centrally  located  and  our  attendance  be- 
gan to  drop.  Nothing  we  did  seemed  to 
bring  back  the  interest  we  lost  by  moving 
our  meeting  place.  We  invited  the  Presi- 
dent and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Loui- 
siana Wildlife  Federation  over  for  a  meet- 
|  ing,  thinking  that  a  good  "pep  talk"  on 
their  part  might  create  a  little  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  They  came  on  the  night  of 
July  10,  1951,  and  to  our  horror,  after 
advertising  the  meeting — only  the  "faith- 
ful few"  were  present.  In  addition  to  hav- 
ing so  few  members  present,  another  prob- 
lem became  evident — not  enough  chairs 
for  the  few  that  were  present.  After  having 
Mr.  Jerry  Besson  and  Mr.   Charley  Boosch 


with  us,  we  felt  that  we  had  a  new  hope 
kindled  within  us,  but  the  embarrassment 
of  not  having  enough  chairs  in  which  so 
few  could  be  seated  had  its  sting. 

Our  new  hope  flamed ;  surely  the  worst 
was  in  the  past.  For  our  next  meeting  we 
invited  V.  E.  "Pistol"  Smith  to  be  our 
speaker.  Time  came  for  the  meeting  and 
there  were  no  rooms  available,  and  only 
about  half  of  the  "faithful  few"  were  pres- 
ent. Determined  that  we  would  have  a 
meeting,  we  borrowed  an  electric  light  ex- 
tension cord  and  placed  the  one  light  over 
a  lower  limb  of  the  tree.  We  sat  on  the 
grass  outside  the  building  and  had  a  grand 
meeting. 

A  committee  of  five  members  was  ap- 
pointed that  night  to  scout  the  countryside 
in  search  of  a  suitable  site.  Their  instruc- 
tions were  to  find  a  place  on  some  body  of 
water,  either  lake  or  river,  within  reason- 
able driving  distance  of  town,  and  report 
their  findings  at  the  next  monthly  meeting. 
Months  passed  before  we  were  able  to  lo- 
cate a  place  that  would  suit  our  needs. 
Those  that  seemed  to  be  just  what  we 
wanted  were  neither  for  sale  nor  lease. 

This  delay  in  securing  a  building  site 
proved  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise,  as  we 
were  able  to  launch  out  on  a  building- 
program  with  just  $115.20  in  the  treasury, 
and  no  definite  plan  for  raising  the  neces- 
sary funds.  On  August  14,  1951,  Presi- 
dent Haik  appointed  a  fund  raising  com- 
mittee headed  by  C.  E.  Eichelberger.  And 
this  committee  really  went  to  work.  They 
solicited  contributions  from  any  and  all 
who  seemed  to  be  the  least  bit  interested. 
Many  of  the  merchants  of  Bogalusa  re- 
sponded to  the  idea  and  donations  of  cash, 
paint,  nails,  hardware,  and  lumber  were 
received.  Several  lumber  mills  displayed 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  idea  by  donating 
practically  all  the  lumber  for  the  club- 
house. Individuals,  members  and  non-mem- 
bers, made  donations  of  cash  and  materials. 
The  club  then  induced  a  circus  to  come  to 
town  and  netted  $300  profit.  Then  two 
dances  were  held  and  a  cake  walk  was 
staged.     Each     event    made     the     treasury 


Here  is  the  Washington   Parish   Conservation    League's   clubhouse,   actually    built   by   the 
nembers. 


grow.  Then  a  committee  of  volunteers 
under  the  most  able  leadership  of  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Stephens  did  the  cooking  and  serving 
in  the  "big  kitchen"  at  the  Washington 
Parish  Fair.  This  increased  the  building 
fund  by  a  substantial  amount.  And  soon 
the  building  fund  contained  almost 
$3,500.00.  We  knew  that  this  was  far  from 
being  enough  money  with  which  to  build 
the  clubhouse  we  wanted,  and  we  were 
not  willing  to  settle  for  anything  less,  but 
we  felt  that  it  was  at  least  enough  to  start 
the  building  and  we  could  raise  more  while 
building. 

I  have  served  as  Secretary  for  two  years 
and  during  this  period  one  man's  name  has 
been  first  to  appear  on  our  roll  book.  This  is 
true  alphabetically,  as  well  as  from  a 
standpoint  of  conservation,  and  when  1 
open  the  roll  book  or  think  conservation 
and  restoration  the  name  of  Louis  Adams 
stands  out.  Mr.  Adams  leased  to  the  club 
one  acre  adjacent  to  the  Bogalusa-Poplar- 
ville  highway,  one  mile  from  the  city  limits 
on  Peter's  Lake  for  a  ten  year  period  for 
one  dollar,  with  the  option  of  renewing  the 
lease  for  as  many  ten  year  periods  as  the 
club  remains  active.  Mr.  Adams  immedi- 
ately autographed  this  dollar  bill  and  do- 
nated it  to  the  club.  Today  this  dollar  is 
framed  and  hanging  on  the  clubhouse  wall. 

The  Gordon  Walker  Construction  Co. 
was  at  this  time  building  a  highway  across 
both  Peter's  Lake  and  Pearl  River  and 
from  them  we  secured  enough  piling  and 
capping  for  the  foundation.  For  the  sum 
of  $999.40  they  furnished  this  material, 
drove  the  piling  and  placed  the  capping. 
From  this  point  on  club  members  have  done 
the  job.  Regular  work  sessions  were  held, 
and  quite  often  members  individually  and 
collectively  would  work  on  the  clubhouse 
in  odd  hours  before  or  after  work.  Truly, 
our  members  built  OUR  clubhouse. 

Today  we  have  a  building  30  ft.  by  70 
ft.  well  equipped  with  chairs,  tables,  a 
kitchen  and  two  rest  rooms.  And  it's  all 
paid  for.  When  we  began  to  build  our 
clubhouse  the  membership  was  168,  now 
we  have  a  membership  of  'way  over  400, 
And  the  regular  attendance  at  meetings 
now  is  often  greater  than  the  total  mem- 
bership before  building  our  home.  And 
every  meeting  night  is  BANQUET  NIGHT. 

What  is  the  building-  worth?  A  building 
contractor  estimated  its  value  at  $17,000, 
and  a  real  estate  man  appraised  it  at 
$13,000.  We  are  willing  to  take  a  happy 
medium  and  set  its  value  at  $15,000,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  for  sale.  And  we  have 
something  else  too  which  is  hard  to  meas- 
ure in  dollars  and  cents,  and  which  is  of 
greater  importance.  Building  our  club- 
house has  not  only  supplied  us  with  a 
meeting  place,  but  has  increased  and  uni- 
fied our  members  into  a  strong  team  work- 
ing together  to  conserve  and  increase  our 
game  and  fish.  And  that  goal  of  abundant 
natural  resources — is  priceless! 


TION 


OF   THE 


^MMISSION 


Louisiana's  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
seven-member  commission  voted  unani- 
mously to  postpone  seismic  operations  on 
the  Rockefeller  Refuge  at  its  March  24 
meeting,  pending  receipt  of  maps  indicat- 
ing the  area  which  the  State  Mineral  Board 
desires  to  advertise  for  exploration  permits. 
The  recommendation  came  after  a  report 
from  Ted  O'Neil,  Chief  of  the  Fur  and 
Refuge  Division,  and  Major  James  Brown, 
Chief  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Division,  stat- 
ing that  marsh  buggy  and  exploratory  oper- 
ation would  affect  wildlife  on  the  refuge. 

Commissions,  badges  and  law  books  were 
presented  to  the  board  members  by  Direc- 
tor L.  D.  Young,  Jr. 

A  letter  of  commendation  was  presented 
to  the  Commission  by  Clinton  Bridgeman, 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
New  Orleans  Sportsmen's  League,  concern- 
ing the  recent  action  which  prohibits  trawl- 
ing in  Lake  Pontchartrain. 

Director  Young  was  named  to  represent 
the  Commission  as  a  member  of  the  Loui- 
siana Forestry  Commission. 

Following  a  lengthy  dissertation  concern- 
ing permission  to  dredge  Bayou  Bartholo- 
mew in  Morehouse  Parish  for  sand  and 
gravel  by  the  Bastrop  Sand  and  Gravel 
Company,  the  board  voted  to  have  a  per- 
mit form  presented  at  the  next  commission 
meeting  for  approval  or  rejection.  The 
permit  will  specifically  include  a  cancel- 
lation clause  and  a  royalty  fee  of  fifteen 
cents  per  cubic  yard.  Bayou  Bartholomew 
originates  in  southeast  Arkansas  and  flows 
into  Ouachita  River  above  Monroe. 

A  report  from  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  with  regard  to  flood  control 
work  proposed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
New  Orleans  District,  on  Bayou  Choupique, 
was  received  and  approved  as  submitted. 

Following  a  recommendation  by  the 
Amite  River  Beagle  Club,  this  motion  was 
made  and  adopted:  "I  move  that  the  Loui- 
siana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission, 


which  recognizes  that  the  purchase  of  rab- 
bits for  field  trials  of  various  Beagle  Clubs 
is  one  important  phase  of  the  restocking 
program,  go  on  record  as  favoring  such 
efforts  and  that  we  provide  funds  up  to 
$350.  per  annum  for  each  club  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  upon  their  request,  and 
upon  receipt  from  them  of  proper  invoices 
and  bills." 

The  Rapides  Parish  Police  Jury  was  giv- 
en permission  to  close  the  season  on  deer 
in  Rapides  for  four  years,  action  being- 
necessary  once  each  year. 

Members  of  the  commission  approved 
two  recommendations  submitted  by  Col.  V. 
E.  Smith,  chief  of  the  Enforcement  Divi- 
sion: 1.  To  purchase  winter  uniforms  for 
enforcement  personnel,  including  one  jack- 
et and  three  pairs  of  trousers  at  a  cost  of 
$75  for  each  outfit.  2.  That  seining  (only 
hand  seines  are  legal  in  Pontchartrain)  in 
Pontchartrain  be  prohibited  from  sunset  to 
sunrise. 

Director  Young  was  authorized  to  dis- 
pose of  all  obsolete  or  unusable  equipment 
through  the  proper  channels  and  proce- 
dures. 

Request  for  approval  in  the  matter  of 
shipping  lizards  out  of  the  state  was  re- 
ceived, and  the  Director  stated  that  the 
Commission  attorney,  Warren  M.  Simon, 
had  cited  laws  which  specifically  stated  that 
lizards  could  be  shipped  only  on  a  permit 
basis  for  limited  reasons  and  that  the  Com- 
mission had  no  authority  to  authorize  viola- 
tion of  said  law. 

A  resolution  commending  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation  was  adopted  thus: 

WHEREAS  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation,  Inc.,  has  been  cited  as  the 
outstanding  group  of  its  kind  in  the 
nation  for  its  accomplishments  in  the 
year  1952  towards  protection  and  promo- 
tion of  wildlife  resource  programs,  and 


WHEREAS,  this  Commission  is  cogni- 
zant of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  vari- 
ous clubs  and  many  members  of  this  fine 
organization  within  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana, and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  our  desire  to  extend 
our  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation,  Inc., 
in  this  signal  honor  which  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  them, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that 
we  do  hereby  applaud  the  efforts  of  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation,  Inc.,  and 
encourage  the  continuation  of  the  work 
they  are  and  have  been  doing, 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  and  Board  members  of 
this  group  and  that  it  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries   Commission. 

The  Commission  adopted  a  motion  rec- 
ommending that  gunite  resurfacing  of 
Allen  Dam  on  Black  Lake,  Natchitoches,  be 
approved  and  that  the  Director  be  au- 
thorized, with  the  head  of  the  Fish  and 
Game  Division,  to  carry  through  with  the 
work  if  it  could  be  financed  from  any  funds 
available. 

Upon  recommendation  that  another  more 
suitable  meeting-place  be  secured  for  the 
Commission  (meetings  heretofore  held  at 
751  Chartres  St.,  New  Orleans),  Director 
Young  announced  that  the  meetings  would 
be  held  in  other  sections  of  the  state  in 
order  that  Commission  members  could  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  the  work  being 
carried  on  by  the  Commission  throughout 
the  state,  and  that  the  next  meeting  would 
be  held  in  the  vicinity  of  Marsh  Island 
(Abbeville)  for  a  study  of  the  refuges 
and  preserves  in  that  section. 

The    board   will   meet   again    in    regular 

session  Tuesday,  April  28th  in  Abbeville. 

—THE  END 


Fence    'Em    Out! 

New  Orleans,  14,  La. 
Dear  Sir: 

With  reference  to  the  article  entitled, 
"Speak  Your  Piece"  in  your  January  issue, 
here  is  my  "piece" :  There  is  a  state  game 
reserve  about  fifty  miles  from  New  Orleans 
called  Fountainbleau,  which  is  a  large  place 
with  plenty  of  coverage  for  wildlife  of  all 
kinds;  yet  the  game  wardens  of  this  district 
have  not  had  the  fences  repaired  or  kept 
the  hogs  out  of  the  area.  Some  of  the  men 
go  as  far  as  calling  the  hogs  and  feeding 
them   in  this  park. 

In  my  opinion,  as  long  as  we  allow  these 
animals  to  roam  we  will  never  have  very 
much  wildlife  in  the  state  of  Louisiana. 
I  have  seen  them  eat  newborn  calves  be- 
fore their  mothers  had  a  chance  to  do  for 
them.  The  picture  in  your  February  issue 
illustrates  the  facts — :  If  they  eat  young 
calves  and  live  ducks,  what  would  they  do 
to  young  rabbits  and  eggs  of  birds?  If  we 
allow  the  hogs  to  roam  about,  what  will 
happen  to   our  wildlife? 

V.  L.  DuMontier 

Management,  as  indicated  in  your  letter, 
is  the  reason  for  the  complete  change  re- 
cently made  in  our  wildlife  set-up.  You  are 
probably  unatvare  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
starting  from  scratch,  as  far  as  the  wild- 
life management  on  our  refuges  is  con- 
cerned. We  have  just  now  begun  compiling 
such  basic  data  as  up-to-date  maps  of  the 
refuge  areas,  making  the  first  round  of  in- 
spections of  the  refuges,  checking  the  boun- 
dary  lines,  etc. 

Your  criticism  of  and  interest  in  our  ref- 
uges is  gratifying;  but  please  remember 
that  the  things  you  mention  in  your  letter 
have  been  going  on  for  many  years,  so  give 
us  at  least  six  months. 

Ted  O'Neil,  Chief 

Charge    for   Conservationist? 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  an  effort  to  make  your  office  more  self- 
supporting,  why  don't  you  charge  for  your 
publication?  I  know  several  persons  who 
started    getting    your    publication    several 


years   ago   and   today   hardly   glance   at   it, 
throwing  it  in  the  waste  basket. 

I  believe  that  any  individual  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana  who  is  interested  enough  in 
the  problems  and  intricacies  of  your  De- 
partment would  be  willing  to  pay  a  small 
amount  for  this  publication.  I  would  think 
that  a  fee  of  §1.00  per  year,  or  something 
on  that  order,  would  separate  those  who  are 
interested  in  something  free  from  those  who 
really  want  the  publication  and  derive  some 
benefit  from  it. 

J.  W.  Barnes 

Your  suggestion  that  we  charge  for  the 
LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST  is  one 
which  many  states  have  already  adopted. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  subscription 
price  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  publishing 
the  magazine,  but  it  woidd  tend  to  dis- 
courage those  persons  xoho  are  not  genu- 
inely interested  in  our  publication.  How  do 
you    other   readers    feel?  — C.H.G. 

Eggs,   The    Man    Says! 

Easton,  Louisiana 
Dear  Sir: 

I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago  concerning 
the  sporting  laws  of  Louisiana.  I  received 
a  small  yellow-covered  booklet  that  an- 
swered some  of  my  questions,  but  I  am  still 
in  doubt  about  some  things. 

I  was  told,  not  by  rangers,  but  by  sports- 
men, that  while  fishing  at  night  you  are  not 
supposed  to  tie  a  trot  line  from  one  bank 
of  a  stream  or  river  to  the  other. 

Small  perch  caught  while  fishing  with  a 
pole,  I  understand,  have  no  size  limit.  In- 
stead of  eating  them,  may  the  party  use 
them  for  bait  and  eat  eggs?  Or  something 
else. 

I  sometimes  fish  for  small  catfish,  which 
is  called  the  mud-cat.  They  are  found  in 
lakes  and  small  bayous.  Their  sizes  range 
up  to  about  two  or  three  pounds.  A  very 
good  bait  for  this  type  of  catfish  is  bird 
meat.  I  sometimes  carry  my  shotgun  or  .22 
rifle  to  shoot  outlaw  birds,  such  as  wood- 
peckers, crows,  and  chicken  hawks.  I  was 
told  not  to  carry  a  gun  or  rifle  in  the  woods 
without  a  license  or  while  hunting  season 
is  closed.  Is  this  so? 


I  have  talked  to  quite  a  few  sportsmen 
concerning  these  questions,  and  no  one 
seems  to  know.  I  would  also  like  to  know  if 
outlaw  fish  can  be  used  for  bait,  such  as 
chads,  shiners,  small  carps,  and  minnows. 
Harland  D.  Ardoin 

There  is  no  law  against  tying  a  trot  line 
from  one  bank  of  the  stream  or  river  to  the 
other.  Naturally,  in  the  interest  of  cooper- 
ating with  your  fellow  fishermen,  it  is  un- 
wise to  have  a  trot  line  stretched  across  a 
stream  so  shallow  that  it  u'ould  foul  the 
motors  of  passing  boats. 

You  are  correct  in  that  there  is  no  size 
limit  on  perch  or  bream.  You  may  use  them 
for  bait  when  they  are  taken  in  a  legal 
manner — on  hook  and  line. 

There  is  no  game  law  which  keeps  you 
from  carrying  a  gun  or  rifle  in  the  woods 
without  a  license  while  the  hunting  season 
is  closed.  You  shoidd  make  sure,  however, 
that  the  birds  you  are  shooting  are  outlaw 
birds.  The  xvoodpeckers  which  you  men- 
tioned, for  instance,  are  protected.  So  are 
most  haivks.  You  will  find  a  list  of  the  out- 
law birds  on  Page  32  of  the  yellow  booklet 
which  was  sent  to  you. 

The  fish  which  yon  mentioned  —  shad, 
shiners,  carp,  and  minnows — may  be  used 
for  bait.  —C.H.G. 

Hog  Dogs  A'Plenty 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Sloum,  Lottie.  La. 

Has  a  6  month  old  female  pup,  she  is  off 
of  the  best  hog  and  cow  stock  in  this  coun- 
try. Will  take  $35.00  for  her  FOB. 

Mr.  C.  V.  Boyd,  Rt.  1,  Box  65,  Campti, 
La. 

Mr.  Boyd  ha;  a  female  dog  of  the  Cata- 
houla breed,  just  about  11  months  old.  She 
is  a  very  smart  pup,  and  shows  signs  of 
being  a  good  stock  dog,  for  both  hogs  and 
cattle.  At  the  right  age  for  training — will 
sell  her  now,  or  if  he  keeps  her,  there  should 
be  puppies  for  sale  in  a  year  or  so. 

Mrs.  Dewitt  Shilling,  Guruna,  La. 
Mrs.    Shilling    has    a    young    dog   which 
hasn't  been  bred  yet — she's  a  thoroughbred. 
(Concluded  on  following  page) 
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Youth  Education  Progress 


by 
Charles  Phillips 


Since  February  a  program  designed  to 
acquaint  Louisiana  4-H  Club  members  with 
wildlife  need  for  adequate  food  and  cover 
and  to  point  out  ways  it  may  be  preserved 
and  increased  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
Education  and  Publicity  Division.  Because 
of  their  association  and  interest  in  land 
use,  the  4-H  Clubs  were  selected  as  the 
group  in  the  most  logical  position  to  put  in 
operation  suggestions  that  would  help  to 
accomplish  this.  So  far  the  program  has 
reached  4-H  Clubs  in  the  following  par- 
ishes: Iberville,  Tangipahoa,  St.  John,  St. 
Charles,  St.  Tammany,  Ascension,  La- 
Fourche,  Terrebonne,  and  Livingston. 

This  is  how  the  program  operates:  A 
Commission  representative  contacts  parish 
4-H  leaders  and  makes  arrangements  to 
present  a  wildlife  program  at  all  regularly 
scheduled  meetings.  In  some  parishes  spe- 
cial meeting's  have  been  scheduled  solely 
for  the  wildlife  presentation. 

The  program  consists  of  informational 
talks  and  an  excellent  color  film,  "Wildlife 
and  the  Human  Touch".  Preceding  the 
film,  which  vividly  depicts  the  steps  taken 
to  provide  food  and  cover  for  the  wildlife 
inhabitants  of  the  National  Forests,  a  few 
remarks  are  made  to  aid  club  members  in 
understanding  the  film's  contents.  In  this 
talk,  the  amazing  ability  of  wild  animals 
to  reproduce  themselves  and  the  effect  of 
insufficient  cover  and  food  on  their  survival 
rate  is  discussed.  After  the  film,  the  need 
for  making  adequate  provision  for  wildlife 
is  summarized.  Following  this,  three  sug- 
gestions that  4-H  Club  members  can  easily 
carry  out  are  brought  to  their  attention. 
The  merits  of  the  elimination  of  senseless 
burning  of  vegetation,  keeping  livestock 
out  of  wooded  areas,  and  allowing  fence 
rows  alongside  croplands  to  grow  into 
grasses,  shrubs,  etc.  are  explained. 

The  services  of  the  Education  Publicist 
have  not  been  confined  to  4-H  Clubs  alone. 


It  has  been  the  policy  to  offer  the  program 
to  all  interested  groups  in  schools  where 
time  and  facilities  permit  it.  However,  the 
facilities  for  showing  film  in  Louisiana's 
schools  are  rather  varied.  "Wildlife  and  the 
Human  Touch"  has  been  shown  in  class- 
rooms, auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  libraries, 
lunchrooms,  on  stages,  and  even  in  school 
hallways.  A  large  hallway  in  one  school 
formed  an  excellent  darkroom  when  all 
doors  were  closed. 

The  program  has  been  presented  to  4-H 
Clubs  with  an  enrollment  as  small  as  eight 
members.  In  contrast  to  this  small  num- 
ber, two  Lafourche  parish  clubs  with  a 
combined  enrollment  of  approximately  800 
members  were  scheduled  for  one  day.  With 
only  a  classroom  available  to  use  as  a  dark- 
room, it  was  necessary  to  repeat  the  pro- 
gram four  times  at  one  school  and  three 
times  at  the  other  in  order  to  reach  as 
many  students  as  possible  during  the  day. 

At  a  school  in  St.  John  Parish  the  pro- 
gram was  presented  to  a  4-H  Club  the  first 
hour  of  the  morning.  With  time  and  facil- 
ities available,  it  was  possible  to  repeat  the 
program  twice  more  to  interested  science 
classes.  In  neighboring  St.  Charles  a  spe- 
cial showing  was  given  to  a  physical  edu- 
cation class  preceding  the  regularly  sched- 
uled 4-H  meeting.  Immediately  after  the 
4-H  meeting  and  preceding  another  sched- 
uled 4-H  group,  it  was  shown  to  a  second 
group  of  students.  That  evening,  through 
arrangements  made  by  the  parish  leader, 
the  program  was  presented  to  a  Boy  Scout 
troop. 

The  resourcefulness  of  4-H  leaders  and 
school  officials  in  using  the  available  school 
facilities  is  certainly  praiseworthy.  In  As- 
cension Parish  an  audio-visual  room,  not 
nearly  as  large  as  the  average  classroom, 
had  so  many  pupils  inside  that  the  talk  had 
to  be  made  from  the  doorway.   The  leaders 


had  managed  to  get  116  students  into  the 
room.  At  this  same  school  it  was  neces- 
sary to  adopt  this  routine.  While  one  group 
was  viewing  the  movie,  another  group  was 
in  a  separate  room  receiving  the  accom- 
panying lecture.  By  the  time  the  remarks 
were  completed,  the  movie  was  over;  then 
the  groups  exchanged  rooms. 

In  schools  where  facilities  are  more 
adequate,  as  many  pupils  as  possible  are 
invited  to  attend.  There  were  numerous 
instances  where  the  number  present  ranged 
from  180  to  220.  Sometimes  the  entire 
student  body  was  on  hand  for  the  presenta- 
tion. 

Even  first-graders  have  shown  surprising 
interest.  Though  as  a  rule  the  program  is 
more  appropriate  for  the  fifth  grade  on  up, 
it  has  been  given  to  boys  and  girls  from 
first  through  fourth  grades. 

The  program  has  been  well  received  by 
4-H  Club  members  and  leaders.  School 
teachers  and  officials,  4-H  leaders,  and  stu- 
dents have  been  most  co-operative  and 
interested  in  the  program.  The  number  of 
persons  that  the  program  has  reached  has 
been  limited  primarily  by  physical  equip- 
ment of  schools  and  the  time  element.  For 
the  month  of  March,  the  second  month  of 
operation,  59  programs  were  presented  to 
3,163  4-H  Club  members  in  four  parishes 
of  the  state.  — THE  END 


SPEAK  YOUR  PIECE 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 

When  the  dog  breeds  she  will  have  the  pup- 
pies for  sale.  She  is  a  typical  true  color. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Dyson,  P.  O.  Box  425,  Alexan- 
dria, La. 

Mr.  Dyson  has  one  set  of  pups  three 
months  old:  3  dogs  and  3  females,  and  an- 
other set  seven  months  old:  2  dogs  and  1 
female.  These  are  the  finest  breed  of  dog 
and  believed  to  be  of  the  ancestry  of  the 
Catahoula  Hog  Dog  of  some  100  years  ago 
left  by  the  Indians.  They  are  good  for 
driving  off  wild  hogs  and  will  hunt  squirrels, 
coons,   opossum. 

Mr.  Nick  Medica,  Rt.  2,  Box  87,  Alexan- 
dria, La. 

Mr.  Medica  has  a  stud  dog,  3  years  old 
and  weighs  about  85  lbs.  He  is  a  double  of  : 
the  one  that  appeared  in  the  LOUISIANA 
CONSERVATIONIST  story  on  them.  A  , 
very  good  watch  dog.  Also  Mr.  Medica's 
friend  has:  6  puppies  3  months  old;  3  fe- 
males and  3  males — 3  dogs  7  months  old; 
1  female  and  2  males. 


There  you  have  it.  The  above  info  is  pre- 
sented just  as  we  received  it — for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  interested  in  Catahoula  hog 
dogs.  You're  on  your  own  from  now  on, 
since  the  CONSERVATIONIST  cannot 
vouch  for  any  of  the  above  claims. — C.H.G. 
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Guess  by  the  time  you've  gotten  this  far  in  the 
book  you've  noticed  that  we've  changed  stock.  It's 
a  heavier  sheet — 70:#  as  against  the  50#  we  were 
using — but  more  important  it's  a  high  gloss 
enamel  finish.  We  feel  that  good  photographs 
make  or  break  a  magazine  of  this  type — make  it 
if  they're  good  and  break  it  if  they're  bad.  This 
hard  finish  paper  will  enable  us  to  get  much  more 
out  of  our  photos  than  we've  been  able  to  do  here- 
tofore. The  additional  cost  is  negligible — less  than 
half  a  cent  per  copy,  but  the  additional  coopera- 
tion and  care  required  is  considerable.  To  begin 
with,  the  photos  will  have  to  be  good.  Just  as  good 
reproduction  will  bring  out  all  the  qualities  of  a 
good  picture,  it  will  also  show  up  the  faults  of 
the  bad  ones.  Then  the  engraver  will  have  to  go 
to  a  finer  screen,  probably  133  lines  to  the  inch. 
Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  the  printer  must  be 
doubly  careful  to  prevent  the  fine-screen  cuts  from 
filliner  in  with  ink.  With  the  excellent  cooperation 
the  CONSERVATIONIST  is  getting  from  all 
quarters  we  can't  miss. 

Lots  of  activity  around  the  sporting  front, 
although  some  of  it  will  be  past  history  by  the 
time  this  reaches  you.  Baton  Rouge  Sportsmen's 
League  annual  bass  rodeo  on  False  River,  which 
attracts  more  than  1,000  hopefuls,  will  be  held 
on  May  2  and  3  .  .  .  We  were  glad  to  hear  that 
the  pirogue  derby,  not  held  last  year,  will  take 
place  on  May  17.  With  a  little  push  that  event 
could  be  pyramided  into  national  prominence  .  .  . 
The  New  Orleans  Crescent  City  Casting  Club 
will  hold  its  second  big  New  Orleans  Open  In- 
vitational Casting  Tournament  on  June  20  and  21 
at  its  City  Park  casting  dock.  Entries  are  ex- 
pected from  several  states.  We'd  sure  like  to  see 
more  of  the  Federation  locals  get  into  this  casting 
game. 

.   .   .  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  on  July  23,  24, 
and  25. 

A  couple  years  back — January,  1951,  to  be 
exact — a  doe  deer  met  with  a  little  accident.  She 
very  carelessly  stood  in  the  glare  of  a  strong  spot- 
light until  three  slugs  from  a  30-30  and  a  .35  rifle 
cut  her  down.  She  should  have  known  that  people 
do  shoot  deer  out-of -season,  with  a  jacklight,  and 


ayou 
rowsing 

from  a  highway,  regardless  of  what  the  hunting 
regulations  specify  to  the  contrary.  From  the 
deer's  standpoint  this  actually  wasn't  too  bad  a 
way  to  bow  out,  far  quicker  and  more  humane 
than  starving  to  death,  or  being  hit  by  a  car,  or 
being  pulled  down  by  wild,  running  dogs.  And  the 
beauty  of  the  little  episode  was  that  a  sheriff's 
brother  just  happened  to  hear  those  three  shots. 
As  the  result  of  some  telephone  calls,  some  ex- 
cellent cooperation  between  the  game  wardens 
and  the  state  police,  a  couple  of  blockades  and  a 
search  warrant,  four  men  very  shortly  found 
themselves  saying,  "Yes,  your  Honor".  Among 
other  things,  each  of  the  four  was  convicted  and 
fined  for  hunting  out  of  season,  hunting  at  night, 
hunting  from  an  automobile,  and  transporting 
deer  illegally  taken.  The  court  also  confiscated 
two  cars  used  in  the  operation,  a  1950  model  and 
a  1951  model.  The  court  also  confiscated  both 
rifles.  The  confiscated  equipment  was  sold,  and 
the  sum  from  that  sale  plus  the  fines  amounted 
to  $4,000.00.  A  fairly  expensive  piece  of  meat, 
wouldn't  you  say?  This  is  especially  true  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  couldn't  keep  the  venison. 

The  above  event  took  place  in  Virginia.  You 
have  read  in  this  issue  the  plight  that  Pennsyl- 
vania is  in — "Too  Many — Too  Long",  as  the  title 
indicates.  Severe  punishment  of  flagrant  violators 
was  a  key  part  of  the  program  of  deer  build-up 
in  those  eastern  states.  It  is  necessary  as  a  deter- 
rent to  other  would-be  violators  when  the  game 
population  in  question  is  at  low  ebb  in  that  par- 
ticular area.  Many  areas  of  Louisiana  are  in  that 
condition  right  now.  Any  deer  who  tries  to  branch 
out  from  his  restricted  locale  into  adjacent  terri- 
tory, which  is  often  extremely  good  deer  habitat, 
is  usually  hounded  and  hunted  until  he  returns  to 
the  sanctuary  of  the  swamp.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  areas  in  Louisiana  which  are  approach- 
ing, and  which  may  have  passed,  the  saturation 
point  in  deer  population.  It's  a  rather  confusing 
picture  to  the  uninitiated,  a  picture  of  want  and 
plenty.  It  also  brings  into  clear  focus  the  need 
for  capable  management  of  deer  populations  to 
cope  with  the  widely  varying  conditions. 

As  a  sequel  to  this  Pennsylvania  article  by 
Latham  we're  going  to  bring  you,  next  month, 
the  story  of  what  you  can  expect  here  in  Loui- 
siana under  proper  management.  Dr.  Lyle  St. 
Amant  will  tell  you  what  work  has  been  done, 
what  is  needed,  and  what  the  penalty  will  likely 
be  for  improper  control.  A  lot  of  you  are  going 
to  be  surprised,  we  think,  to  find  that  YOU  can 
almost  literally  have  a  deer  in  your  own  back- 
yard— with  your  cooperation. 

— C.  H.  G. 


BACK   COVER— Graphic   proof  that  southern   largemouth   are   definitely   not  sluggish. 


Photo  by  Gresham. 
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